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Make that Cold 


Room a Cozy Den 


In nearly every house there is one room that is extremely 
hard to heat—it is therefore practically closed for the winter. 
This room can be made the coziest room in the house with 
no trouble by the use of the 


PERFECTION Oil Heater 


(Equipped with Smokeless Device) 


This heater gives intense heat, with no smoke, no smell. 
Turn it as high as you can to light it, as low as you can to 
extinguish it. Easy to clean, easily carried from room to 
room. Nickel or Japan finish. Every heater guaranteed. 


ay is the best lamp for all- 
T he Ae OL: Lew round household pur- 

poses. Gives a clear, steady light. 
Made of brass throughout and nickel plated. Equipped with the 
latest improved central draft burner. Handsome—simple— 
satisfactory. Every lamp guaranteed. 

If you cannot get heater and lamp at your dealer’s, write 
to our nearest agency. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Incorporated 
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WHAT ORGANIZED LABOR WANTS. 


AN INTERVIEW WITH SAMUEL GOMPERS. 


By GEORGE KIBBE TURNER.* 


RGANIZED labor demands a new 
standing before the law in the 
United States, and has entered a 
national campaign to secure it. 
What does it want? Why should it have 
new laws? The burden of proof is upon it, 
certainly. Butit should have a fair chance 
to state its case. And in fact it is really 
essential that it should do so; not one man 
in a hundred understands the questions 
that it raises. 

Samuel Gompers, the president of the 
American Federation of Labor, has been the 
chief spokesman for labor unions in this 
fight. He, more than any other man, 
brought the issue into the campaign; for 
ten years he has led the struggle for new 
labor legis’»tion in Congress, and he can 
best voice its claims. The following in- 
terview is a statement which he gave to me 
of the elements of his cause; of the huge 
injustice—as he sees it—which the dead 
hand of an antique law places upon the 
great working class; and the absolute neces- 
sity of change by legislation. 

The organized laborers of America (said 
Mr. Gompers) demand no special favors; 
no old-age pensions; no socialistic legisla- 
tion. They want only justice. They ask 
the American people for protection against 
medieval conspiracy laws, under which 


they are imprisoned, fined, and continually 
intimidated for doing, in combination, acts 
which every citizen of the United States 
has a constitutional right to do as an indi- 
vidual. English laborers have been given 
this protection by acts of parliament. 
American laborers have for ten years sought 
it from Congress in vain. Until they se- 
cure it, there can never be said to Le really 
free labor in America. 

A combination of laborers is not like any 
other economic combination. For this rea- 
son: a labor combination does not sell iron, 
steel, cloth—inanimate things; it sells the 
power to labor, and that power can never 
be divorced from the laborer—living flesh 
and blood, which suffers from heat and 
cold and accident; a human being, with all 
the qualities and rights and privileges of 
the individual citizen. This is a free coun- 
try; and every citizen has certain inalien- 
able rights of freemen. None of these are 
more fundamental than the rights of asso- 
ciation, of free speech, and a third right— 
less often considered—the right to work for 
whom you please, to stop work when you 
please, for any reason you please, or for no 
reason. If a citizen could not do this, it 
would mean that some one else had a right 
of property in his labor, which would mean 
slavery. By a fourth and similar right, a 





*The extracts herewith reproduced are from Mr. Turner’s article in McClure’s Magazine for November. 
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free citizen can buy or stop buying when 
he pleases, for any reason he pleases, and 
for no reason. That is, no man has a prop- 
perty right in his custom. 

The Taint of Slavery in the Common Law. 


The charge is made very vociferously of 
late that organized labor is trying to be- 
come a privileged class before the law. As 
a matter of fact, the worker class—and it 
is and always has been a distinct class—has 
never yet secured equality before the law. 
The common law is not a statement of ab- 
stract principles; it is a social growth. 
Under it, the workingman started as a 
slave attached to the soil of England; if he 
ran away, he was branded, or had his ears 
cropped, or was hanged. Later, he be- 
came a serf, and later still—at the rising of 
the Free Cities—a so-called free laborer; 
free, that is, to move his body from place to 
place, and to offer his labor fo: sale where 
he chose. These were the conditions out of 
which the standing of the laborer under 
the common lawdeveloped. The prejudice 
of the common law against him has never 
yet been entirely removed. On the other 
hand, the English law, engaged from early 
times in a paternal care for commerce, has 
always been most solicitous in the interests 
of business, and eager to punish all kinds 
of ‘‘restraints of trade.’’ 


The Single Laborer and the Steel Trust. 


The nineteenth century, as everybody 
knows, was the century of industrial com- 
bination. This combination was not merely 
an advantage; it was a necessity. The as- 
sociation of many people was required to 
secure sufficient capital to buy and operate 
the industrial plants which were the result 
of the invention of machinery. From that 
time to this, owners of capital have com- 
bined without any practical legal hindrance, 
up to and including the development of 
the tremendous aggregations of industrial 
capital of the present day. 

No one will soberly deny, in the face of 
these aggregations, the absolute necessity 
of combinations by laborers. Today but 
an infinitesimal proportion of industrial la- 
borers are employed by individual employ- 
ers. Practically all of them are in the em- 
ploy of corporations, great combinations of 
capital. Organized labor deals today with 
concerns employing from 100 000 to 150,000 
men. It is ridiculous to think of an indi- 


vidual workman trying to deal personally 
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with a concern of this kind. Imagine the 
single workingman going up to the man- 
agement of the Steel Trust or the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad and asking a hearing to 
secure an individual contract for work. 
The thing speaks for itself. 

As a matter of fact, there is and can be 
no individual laborer in modern industry. 
The moment a workman enters a manufac- 
turing plant, he is no longer an individual, 
he is a cog in the machine; he works as a 
member of an army, and must be regarded 
as such by both himself and his employer. 
Organization of capital compels the organi- 
zation of labor. Only a combination of 
labor can deal with any hope of equality 
with the combination of capital. And the 
combination of labor must have legal recog- 
nition for its normal activities, just as cer- 
tainly as the combination of capital. The 
laborer must have free power of ‘‘collective 
bargaining;’’ it is forthat one purpose that 
he organizes. 

A Century's Prosecution for Conspiracy. 

The English and American laborer had 
gained, over acentury ago, the rights of 
an individual freeman of which I spoke. 
But he has been continually denied any 
practical use of them in combination ever 
since. From the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century—the time of the starting of 
the combination of capital for industrial 
purposes—capital has fought unceasingly, 
by the use of the legal powers it inherited 
under the old common law of England, to 
destroy any combination of labor. 

The nineteenth century stands in labor 
history as a century of prosecution and im- 
prisonment of organized laborers for con- 
spiracy in ‘‘restraint of trade.’? Hundreds 
of men have been sent to prison for exer- 
cising their individual rights in disregard 
of the supposed superior rights of business; 
men are still liable to be imprisoned for this 
cause today. I am in this position now. 

In the first three-quarters of the nine- 
teenthcentury—althougha theoretical right 
to strike was given the workmen of Eng- 
land, and of this country, after the English 
labor acts of 1826—it was still possible to 
imprison men for criminal conspiracy, both 
here and in Great Britain, if, although they 
did no unlawful act whatever, the couris 
found thatin striking they unreasonably 
interfered with the business of their em- 
ployer. It became the custom then, as it 
is now, to prosecute organized laborers, not 
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for any unlawful act, but for conspiracy to 
interfere with business, the right to do 
business being held to be property. The 
direct prosecution for criminal conspiracy 
was definitely stopped in England by the 
act of parliament of 1876, which said: 

An agreement or combination by two or more 
persons to do, or procure to be done, any act in 
contemplation of a trade dispute between employ- 
ers and workmen, shal! not be indictable, as a con- 
spiracy, if such act, committed by one person, 
would not be punishable as a crime. 

The United States has always been be- 
hind England in doing justice to the labor- 
ing class. In the 70's, when my active part 
in the labor movement first began, this 
country was full of secret societies of labor, 
the laboring men were suspicious of the 
workings of the law. It was still possible 
to imprison strikers for criminal conspiracy 
to interfere with their employers’ business. 
I can remember cases of imprisonment on 
this process in different states in the early 
80’s, after we had started the Federation 
of Labor. Various states had already, at 
that time, made this impossible by statute, 
however. And by the middle of the 80's 
this direct prosecution for crimina] con- 
spiracy became generally impossible in our 
country. 

Imprisonment by Injunction. 

Immediately after this, clever corpora- 
tion lawyers introduced the writ of injunc- 
tion into labor disputes in the United 
States. They found they could imprison 
organized laborers, or keep them under the 
fear of imprisonment, by this means, ex- 
actly as they had done under the prosecu- 
tion for criminal conspiracy. They have 
continued doing this to the present day. 

he writ was first used in a labor dispute 
in England in 1868, but through the next 
two decades attempts to employ it were not 
encouraged by English courts. It was first 
employed in this country in 1888, in a labor 
trouble in a shoe factory in Lynn, Mass. 
From that time until now scores of men 
have been fined and imprisoned in the 
United States by means of it. 

Under this injunction process the attor- 
ney for an employer (who is not, you 
understand, an individual, but practically 
without exception the combination of a 
large number of capitalists in a corpora- 
tion) goes before a judge, states that a 
combination of laborers is interfering with 
the employer’s right to do business, and 


asks that they be enjoined from doing so. 
The judge—one man—has the right to 
construe the law on the subject, to enjoin 
the workingmen from committing various 
acts which he decides they are not entitled 
to do, and, if these acts are committed, to 
imprison for contempt of court the person 
committing them. I have no desire to 
criticise our judiciary, further than to say, 
what is well known to every one, that they 
are largely drawn from the ranks of law- 
yers whose most important practice is 
taken from corporations, and the trend of 
their legal opinion upon this subject must 
naturally be influenced by their training. 
A long list of decisions given out by indi- 
vidual judges constitutes the precedents 
which form the law on the subject of the 
injunction in the United States today. In 
each individual case the judge is the law- 
maker and the executioner, who sends men 
to prison for disobeying his law. 

This is a practical question and should 
be considered as such. I say that organ- 
ized laborers have been deprived of in- 
alienable rights of free citizens by this 
process for 20 years. This is literally 
and exactly true. They have been forbid- 
den to organize, they have been forbidden 
to strike, they have been forbidden the 
right to assemble in the open street, they 
have been forbidden the rights of free 
speech and free press continually. Men 
have been imprisoned for contempt of court 
for exercising these rights, for doing both 
the most innocent and the most trivial acts. 
For instance, a husband and wife in West 
Virginia recently called out to a little dog 
who was barking at a_ strike-breaker, 
‘Don’t waste your breath on that black 
sheep.’’ They were given two months in 
jail for contempt of an injunction. 

Understand, we have no objection to the 
writ of injunction in its proper place. The 
writ is a most beneficent iistrument, 
rightly employed. But it must, under our 
legal system, be confined to one use—the 
protection of property. And it can only be 
used to protect property when an irrepara- 
ble loss is likely to ensue, for which there 
is no redress by any other legal proceeding. 


Injunctions no Protection Against Violence. 


Now the common practice in securing an 
injunction against labor unions is for the 
attorney of the employer toclaim that there 
is danger of irreparable injury to property 
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or to alleged labor contracts through vio- 
lence. A writ is granted on this primary 
ground, but under it are forbidden, not 
only violence, but all the practical working 
activities of a labor union. ‘The men are 
enjoined from assembling peacefully about 
the roads of an entire district; they are en- 
joined from peaceably persuading work- 
men who succeed them to leave their 
places; they are enjoined from assembling. 
The practical operation of a strike is 
brought to a standstill so far as the strikers 
are concerned. All this is under the guise 
of preventing irreparable injury ‘‘through 
violence.’’ 

The stock argument of the attorneys for 
the employers is that the use of the injunc- 
tion is a necessity for protecting property 
from violent destruction by irresponsible 
strikers. ‘The fact is that injunctions are 
never got out in good faith for this pur- 
pose. Injunctions do not reach rioters or 
law-breakers—as the men who get them 
out well know. If a desperate man resolves 
to burn a building, or assault or murder 
non-union workers, he is not prevented by 
any fear of an injunction. If he fears any- 
thing, he fears the officers of the law. If 
he is taken in a criminal act he is certainly 
not tried for conspiracy; he is tried for 
arson or murder or assault. The injunction 
adds nothing whatever to the protection of 
any man’s property against violence. That 
protection will be exactly what the legal 
authorities give, neither more nor less. 

But there is no expectation on the part 
of the men who get out the injunctions 
that they will prevent violence. They get 
out these blanket writs for another and an 
entirely different purpose—to prevent or- 
ganized labor from interfering with ‘‘their 
right to do business.’’ 


Business Has no Property Right in Labor. 


What is this right to do business, and 
how is it interfered with by labor unions? 
It must be a property right, of course, 
otherwise there would be no legal ground 
which would entitle an employer to secure 
an injunction. The manufacturer has his 
plant, his machinery, and his raw material. 
These are protected, and they have their 
only practical protection through the effi- 
ciency of the officers of the criminal law. 
There is just one way in which the strik- 
ing laborer can restrain the business of his 
employer—through his labor supply. Has 








an employer any property in the labor 
power of any workman? None whatever; 
if he had it would spell slavery. The law 
is unhesitating on this point. Then how 
can he enjoin a labor union or its officers 
from calling a strike? If they remove all 
his laborers they are removing nothing 
that belongs to him. How can he enjoin 
strikers from inducing men who have taken 
their places to leave? By no entitlement 
whatever—unless he has property rights 
in the labor of these men. How can he 
prevent laborers in any way from organiz- 
ing, from assembling, from proselyting? 
There is absolutely no theory but one 
which makes him a party in any way to 
these transactions—the theory that he has 
a property right in the labor of the men 
who work for him. It is on this theory and 
no other that the courts have continually 
enjoined the workers from interfering with 
an employer's right to do business. This 
is a theory of slavery, and organized labor 
will never stop fighting it until it is abol- 
ished. 

It is our contention that what is lawful 
for one man to do alone does not become 
unlawful when he does it in combination. 
The strike and the boycott are nothing 
more than the exercise of the economic 
right of every freeman to deal or not to 
deal with another just as he pleases. Em- 
ployers of labor have exactly the same 
right. 


An employer can and does discharge 
a workman for any reason he pleases; for 
the color of his eyes, or his religious faith, 
or his political views. We demand the 
right to strike on the same basis—the 
right to strike for any reason we please. 

But organized labor is not free to strike 
as it chooses. As a matter of fact the courts 
give forth such a chaos of different opin- 
ions that it is impossible to secure any 
clear ideas of what we have a right to do. 
For instance, take the ‘‘closed shop,’’ as it 
is miscalled. 


The Right to the Union Shop. 


In New York and other states the courts 
have given us the right to secureit. In 
Massachusetts the demand for the unicn 
shop has just been declared illegal by the 
Supreme Court. Why? The labor union is 
formed to sell labor to a manufacturer on 
certain terms, just as other econcmic 
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agencies sell other materials for his goods. 
It is perfectly lawful for a manufacturer to 
contract to buy his raw material, iron or 
cotton or wool from one concern exclu- 
sively. Why not his labor? Would a law 
compelling him to spread out his custom 
among all dealers in raw materials be con- 
sidered reasonable? Such a law would be 
ridiculous. If so, why is he compelled to 
spread out his contracts for labor in this 
way? 

It is held by some courts that in asking 
for this exclusive contract, we become an 
illegal combination, restraining the non- 
union workingman from exercising his 
right to secure employment. Then why 
does not the law protect the individual dealer 
from the large corporation in the same way, 
in the usual course of business? We are an 
economic unit, exactly as is the corpora- 
tion, and should have the same freedom of 
action in economic warfare. The non-union 
man is our competitor, by his own choice— 
from his refusing to join the union. We 
ask merely for the ordinary business rights 
of competitors. We do not deny him the 
right to work; but we do seek, whenever it 
is expedient and possible, exclusive con- 
tracts to furnish employers with our labor. 
We believe that in this way the best inter- 
ests of the workingmen are served. The 
doors of unionism are open to all workmen 
in good standing in any industry. We hold 
that it is morally wrong, under modern 
conditions, for any workman to remain 
outside the union in his trade. If he does 
so, it is his legal right, but the union 
should also have the right to treat him asa 
competitor. 


The Boycott and the Boston Tea-FParty. 


The same ancient fallacies of conspiracy 
underlie the denunciations of the boycott, 
as have formed the basis of action against 
thestrike. Theboycott isa perfectly natural 
and normal human activity; as such, no law 
can ever stop it. The name is only a quar- 
ter of acentury old. But the boycott itself 
—social, political, and economic—is as old 
as human history. You have conducted 
boycotts; every one conducts one who ex- 
presses an opinion advising against patron- 
izing any merchant. There has been much 
talk lately about boycotting being an un- 
American weapon. Is it? What was the 
‘‘Boston tea-party?’’ It was simply a part 
of a boycott against British merchants and 
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the British government. But the boycotters 
called themselves ‘‘The Sons and Daugh- 
ters of Liberty,’’ not labor unions. If you 
are interested, look in Woodrow Wiison’s 
‘History of the American People,’’ and see 
the photographic reproductions of the boy- 
cott posters and circulars issued againt the 
merchants of the time. 

Personally, I should prefer to use only 
the primary boycott in our disputes. That 
is, I would rather boycott only the goods 
of the person opposing us, and not those of 
the second party—the dealer who buys 
from him. But that is a question of ethics 
or policy. So far as legal right is con- 
cerned, the case is entirely different. A 
boycott is nothing more or less than a 
withdrawal of patronage. I hold that any 
man or any combination of men have a 
right to buy or to stop buying just as they 
please, for any reason they please, or for 
no reason. No man has a property right to 
the custom of any other man in business. 
How can he secure an injunction to protect 
property which he never possessed? 

In the meanwhile, injunctions are being 
issued against us which gotolengths which 
are absurd. Take this Buck’s Stove boy- 
cott case for instance, in which Mr. John 
Mitchell, Secretary Morrison, and myself 
have been summoned for contempt; it is, 
humanly speaking, impossible to obey the 
prohibitions of that writ. Two million 
people—all the members of all the organi- 
zations affiliated to theFederation of Labor 
—are practically prohibited from speaking 
the name of the concern. We can not print 
a word about it in our paper; we can not 
mention it in our own families. Iam liable 
for contempt this minute—right now—for 
mentioning it to you. So much for free 
speech and a free press, and equality before 
the law ofthe American laboring man! 

The Law: Crudest Legislation 
in Years. 

The last application of this principle of 
conspiracy to restrain trade, adverse to the 
organization of labor, comes through the 
Sherman anti-trust law. As usual, the 
application of this conspiracy law becomes 
practically effective only against combina- 
tions of labor. The Sherman law is one of 
the crudest pieces of legislation ever passed 
by Congress. In the first place, it tried to 
do an utterly impossible thing. The com- 
bination of capital for industrial purposes 
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is a great normal social movement. There 
is no power in government which can suc- 
cessfully prevent it. We areliving in an 
age of combination; the era of industrial 
competition of the /aissez faire school of 
political economy is as extinct as the dodo. 
The only province of the government in 
the control of the trusts is to keep the 
trusts out of unnatural and improper activ- 
ities, such as their influence upon political 
parties and legislatures. The net result of 
this attempt of the federal government to 
regulate trusts has been just what might 
have been expected. Nothing. Never in 
the history of the world has there been 
such an aggregation of capital for indus- 
trial purposes as in the United States since 
the passage of the Sherman act. 

Whatever its technical standing may be 
under this law, a labor union is not in any 
fair sense a trust. A trust represents an at- 
tempt to get the control of a material com- 
modity into a few hands for the profit of 
the few. A labor combination deals, not 
with material things, but with the labor of 
its members; it aims, not to confine its ben- 
efits to a few, but to bestow them on every 
member of the trade. As it is, the trusts 
go free; and, by the decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, organized labor 
—the most genuinely popular body in ex- 
istence—is apparently deprived of its main 
power to act, through the recrudescence of 
this antique law of conspiracy against busi- 
ness, put back upon the statute books of 
the United States. 


Has Supreme Court Outlawed Unionism? 


The decision of the Supreme Court in the 
Danbury Hatters’ case last winter was one 
of the most serious shocks sustained by or- 
ganized laborin recent years. This was not 
only, or mainly, because it forbade boy- 
cotting; but because, apparently, it held 
all the most vital powers of labor organiza- 
tions to ‘be in restraint of interstate 
commerce, and so illegal, punishable by 
imprisonment and heavy fine, and by 
triple damages to the person held to be 
injured. 

The trade agreement between the union 
and its employers we believe to be the key- 
stone of peace in the industrial world to- 
day. Itis the final and tangible result of 
the collective bargaining which is one of 
the chief reasons for the existence of 
unions. The Supreme Court, in giving its 








decision in the Danbury case, quoted ap- 
provingly as a part of the decision the 
plaintiff's (Loewe & Co.) representations. 
In the course of these it says, among other 
things: 

The defendants (the Hatters) were engaged in a 
combined scheme and effort to force all manufac- 
turers of fur hats in the United States to unionize 
their shops, with the intent thereby to control the 
employment of labor in and the operation of said 
factories, and to subject the same to the direction 
and control of persons, other than the owners of 
the same, in a manner extremely onerous and dis- 
tasteful to such owners. The conspiracy 
or combination was so far progressed that out of 82 
manufacturers of this country engaged in the 
production of fur hats, 70 had accepted the 
terms. 

In another place, the decision, still quot- 
ing the plaintiff’s representations, describes 
the illegal conspiracy as follows: 

To cause, by means of threats and coercion, and 
without warning or information to the plaintiffs, 
the concerted and simultaneous withdrawal of all 
the makers and finishers of hats then working for 
them, who are not members of their said combina- 
tion, the United Hatters of North America, as well 
as those who were such members, and therely 
cripple the operation of the plaintiffs’ factory, and 
prevent the plaintiffs from filling a large number 
of orders then on hand. 

These sections of the decision do not re- 
late to boycotting; they relate to collective 
bargaining and to striking. ' The first one 
makes the existence of trade agreement— 
the chief instrument in industrial peace— 
a leading proof of conspiracy. What does 
this mean if it does not mean that any re- 
fusal to labor in pursuance of an attempt 
to secure a trade agreement with an em- 
ployer is now a restraint of trade under this 
act? Apparently our opponents believe this, 
for since this decision 75 workmen have 
been indicted under this act for strik- 
ing in New Orleans. At the present time, 
under these conspiracy laws, labor organi- 
zations seem to be deprived of the chief 
reasons for their existence. 


Labor's Demands: Freedom from Conspiracy 
Laws. 

‘‘What does organized labor want?’’ you 
ask. It wants freedom from prosecution 
under these effete conspiracy laws coined 
under the conditions of other centuries and 
totally unapplicable to the present time. It 
asks in the first place that the Sherman 
anti-trust law be changed so that under 
it the activities of labor unions shall not be 
prohibited. Half a dozen states which have 
anti-trust laws, specifically exempt labo 
organizations from their operations. There 
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is no reason why the United States, if it 
still continues the valueless Sherman law, 
should not do so. 

In the second place, the American Fed- 
eration of Labor asks for the establishment 
of the principle, once and for all, that no 
man can be prosecuted for conspiracy in a 
labor dispute, when the act for which he is 
prosecuted is not unlawful when committed 
by an individual. This principle we ask to 
be enacted into law, by the Federal Con- 
gress, by means of the so-called Pearre 
bill. The measure provides further that no 
injunction may be issued in labor disputes 
except to protect property from irreparable 
damages. It specifies that for the purpose 
of the bill, there shall be no property right 
either in the labor of any other person or 
in his custom. 

In asking this legislation, we ask nothing 
but our rights, and nothing that interferes 
with the legitimate rights of others. The 
employer will enjoy, as now, the only 
practical protection he can have for his 
property, the protection of the authorities 
in enforcing the law, criminal or civil. If 
there is rioting or assault or violence of any 
kind, the offenders will be punished for 
their offences, as they are now. If the 
dealer is libelled in the boycott, he will in- 
voke the protection of the law. The em- 
ployer will lose absolutely nothing but the 
recognition of the right, which he never 
really had, or should have, in a free 
country—the property right of one man in 
the labor or custom of another. English 
laborers are protected thoroughly in this 
respect. The act of 1876 which I have 
quoted stopped the prosecution for crim- 
inal conspiracy in England. It was rounded 
out by the act of 1906, which makes civil 
action for conspiracy impossible, when the 
act committed is not unlawful when com- 
mitted by an individual. Organized labor 
in England can strike, boycott, and exer- 
cise every right of collective bargaining, 
without interference by the old conspiracy 
law. American workmen must have the 
same rights. 

Terrible pictures are drawn of the condi- 
tions which would result if labor were given 
a free hand to strike and boycott. They 
are not true. The commorn representation 
of the wanton and cruel use of these two 
instruments by labor is both false and silly— 
as only a moment’s thought would show. 
Who suffers most froma strike? Certainly 
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the laborers out of work. And the boy- 
cott comes only as a part of the strike. 
Labor's weapons are in no sense weapons 
of aggression; they are nothing more than 
purely passive resistance. Labor can not 
attack; the worst it can do is to refuse to 
deal with its enemies—to refuse to sell its 
labor or to buy their goods from them. The 
very use of these weapons is a desperate 
resort for the laborer; they are employed 
ouly under great provocation—as the his- 
tory of every really strong union will show. 
But they are absolutely the only weapons 
labor has, and they must be preserved in- 
tact, if the laborer is to hope for any fair 
share of the wealth which he produces; if 
he isto hope for any economic freedom 
at all. A labor union is worthless if you 
take its only weapons away from it; it may 
as well disband at once. But without active 
labor organizations, the laboring class of 
this country would be absolutely helpless 
against the present aggregations of capital 
which employ it. With all their weapons, 
organized laborers are none too strong in 
this fight. 

Organized labor in America has been 
pressed hard in the last year. It must de- 
fend itself and is prepared todo so. 


The progress of organized labor will not 


be checked. It includes today at least 25 
per cent of the laborers of the United States 
outside of the classes of farm laborers and 
clerks who do not lend themselves readily 
to organization. The workingmen consti- 
tute the vast majority of people in the 
world; gradually they will become fully 
organized; gradually they will become 
economically educated by the great educa- 
tive force of labor organizations. Iam nota 
socialist; I believe that economic doctrine 
to be thoroughly unsound. Personally I 
have never proclaimed any exact theory as 
to the development which will at last make 
the working people the most potent factor 
in the government of this country. But I 
am sure that this will come. In the mean- 
time, it is every man’s duty—and my own 
life work—to see that, year after year. the 
workingman secures a greater and greater 
freedom; a larger proportion of the preduct 
of machinery and his own labor; shorter 
hours, better conditions of work and living, 
and a completerand happierlife. It is my 
work to make tomorrow a better day for 
the workers. 
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EDITORIAL. 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS. 


In the campaign so recently closed, the organized workers stood true to the 
THE CAMPAIGN Cause of justice and human freedom. They had the 
AND LABOR’S intelligence and the courage to stand firmly for the 
FUTURE. principles which promised a restoration of their liberties 
and the preservation of their rights as free men. 

That their cause was not crowned with greater immediate success was 
due largely to the fact that the adherents of the successful party were able 
by coercion and misrepresentation to frighten the masses of the people. 

The ‘‘interests’’ and every would-be union crusher allied themselves 
with Labor’s opponents, and many Democratic business men who were made 
afraid cast their lot and vote against Labor, 

In hundreds of big factories and shops the employes were practically 
coerced into voting according to the dictation of employers and immense 
sums of money were used in making a campaign of misrepresentation. 

Labor’s just grievances were misrepresented and organized labor made 
to seem a lawless class desiring special exemption and special privileges. 
Our contention on the injunction was grossly misrepresented by press and 
campaign speakers. 

Labor’s most serious contention in regard to the Supreme Court deci- 
sion applying the Sherman anti-trust law to labor unions, was ignored 
altogether by Labor’s opponents and it was made to appear that Labor 
criticised the courts withcut ‘reason and defied their authority. 

This is not the first time that the masses have been defeated in their 
struggle against entrenched wealth, privilege, and power. The victory 
which has just been won by these forces is merely a temporary one and the 
defeat will only spur the workers to renewed efforts to educate the whole 
people to a knowledge of the dangers which threaten our civilization. 

Although, naturally somewhat disappointed with the immediate result 
of this campaign, yet there will not be any loss of faith and confidence on 
the part of the workers. They have now a better opportunity than ever 
before of gauging the strength of the powers opposing them and from now 
on there will be no cessation of effort. True, the task of arousing the 
masses of the people to a sense of real political independence is a great 
one. It could not be accomplished in the limits of a brief campaign. 

Labor’s forces had neither the means nor the machinery that was needed 
to carry on the great campaign. We could only do our best with the 
limited means at our disposal. From the experiences of this campaign will 
be drawn the wisdom which will make future efforts more successful. 

We need not consider at this time just what form Labor’s political 
activity will take from time to time. In fact it may assume many forms to 
meet changing conditicns. This much is true, and it is a cause of great 
rejoicing among those who truly love liberty; the forces of organized labor 
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now,-better than ever, understand that they must emancipate themselves 
from partisan domination and use their political power where it conserves 
the interests of Labor and necessarily of the whole people. 

The organized workers were practically unanimous in voting for the 
principles for which they declared. That they did not succeed in turning 
the tide of a national election is hardly cause for wonder. Two million 
votes, mostly in the congested industrial districts can only hope for imme- 
diate success by being able to attract to its campaign the masses of the 
people in other walks of life. This process had begun during the campaign 
and had the time been longer in which to carry on the educational work, 
there would have been a far different result. We know this to be true 
from the large number of letters received from people of all classes who 
became interested in Labor’s campaign and who desired further knowledge. 
The time of the campaign was for Labor's forces a sowing of seed which 
had not the time to ripen into the harvest by election day. 

The workers, however, are far from discouraged. They will carry 
on this good work steadily and insistently during the coming years. The 
part which Labor took in the campaign compelled the discussion to be 
devoted almost exclusively to the labor question; the labor movement and 
the grievances of which Labor complained and the rights which it desired 
to have restored. 

It is safe to say that many people who never before heard of the in- 
junction abuse, for instance, are now careful students of the question and 
will be with us in all future efforts. 

It is true that a good deal of the campaign discussion of the labor 
question by our opdonents was in the form of abuse and misrepresentation, 
but even so, Labor profited, for every attack arouses the instinct to defend 
and reply. When the masses begin to think for themselves then we may 
hope for real and permanent reform. 

We feel certain that this process has begun. We know that Labor’s 
forces will become the missionaries to spread the word until every person 
in all the country will be aroused to the justice of our cause. 

In 1906 Labors’ campaign cut in half the congressional majority of the 
dominant party and this year the process was continued, the majority was 
cut still lower. While this is a negative rather than a positive victory yet 
it shows that Labor’s forces gain strength as time goes on. Many of those 
elected to Congress had their majorities cut so badly that they will be added to 
the ‘‘lame duck’’ contingent which limped painfully into the last Congress. 

In state legislatures Labor scored a remarkable victory in many cases 
and the legislation which will be passed in the various states will do much 
to show that our efforts have not been in vain. 

So far as Labor’s future treatment at the hands of Congress and federal 
government is concerned, surely there need be no fear that it will be any 
worse than if the campaign had not been made. In fact it will be far 
better. Organized labor is here in the same numbers and with the same 
demands as before the campaign. It asks only for what is right. It will 
receive the respectful treatment which must be accorded a courageous, 
frank, and honest adversary engaged in a righteous cause. 
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Labor is not an adversary in the sense of opposing the right ane just 
conduct of affairs by any administration or any Congress, but in the 
campaign it was considerec an adversary by those who tried to belittle and 
misrepresent its efforts. 

We say without hesitation that we believe Labor’s campaign has set 
up a new standard for the conduct of public affairs and that all the people 
will benefit from the more fair, just, and respectful treatment which is 
likely to be given as a result of the campaign. 

Even our bitterest opponents concede that the moral influence of Labor 
in the campaign was very marked. 

Organized labor’s forces stand just as firmly after election as before, 
and the industrial affairs of the workers go on with all the energy and en- 
thusiasm which associated effort gives. 

It must be remembered that organized labor has many phases of 
activity and that political action is only one of them. Even in the face of 
temporary defeat politically, all the other work goes on as before, without 
interruption. 

Without doubt the unorganized workers were aroused and interest«d 
during this campaign as never before. It is not wonderful that they failed 
to fully register their sympathy when the coercive tactics of employers are 
considered and it isremembered that the unorganized workers are especially 
helpless in the face of such brutal intimidation. 

We confidently predict that one of the good results of the campaign 
will be an immense increase in the membership of organized labor. The 
unorganized realize as never before that they must organize in order to 
successfully assert their political as well as industrial independence. 

Remembering the enthusiastic endorsements of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor campaign by international unions, by state federations, city 
central bodies and loeal unions it is impossible to believe that Labor will do 
other than continue to go forward politically. These endorsements were 
not partisan to any party; they were partisan to principle. The principles 
still remain. The wrongsare still there to be righted. 

It may take time, but the workers will learn to so unite and conserve 
their forces that their political power shall be used always to safeguard 
their rights and the liberties of the whole people. This is noteasy. It 
requires a high order of patriotism to sink all thought of narrow self- 
interest and to work and suffer and struggle for humanity, but that is 
what we must do. The good work has already begun. A solid founda- 
tion has been laid. The future will see the superstructure reared. Labor 
is ac.ustomed to patient effort in securing industrial reforms. It knows 
that persistent effort will overcome defeat. It will use this philosophy in 
its political as well as its industrial activities. 

The préss is already abusing and vilifying Labor’s forces for having 
dared to take a part in a political campaign. The hope is expressed that 
hereafter Labor’s forces will vote along strictly party lines. 

This in itself is the strongest proof that astute political leaders realize 
that organized labor, at least, cast its vote of protest against the continu- 
ance of ‘‘things as they are’’—that is, the continuance of present wrongs. 
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which make a precedent for future and still greater aggressions. Had all 
Labor really voted along partisan lines, it would not be thought worth 
while to give it advice against independent action in the future. 

The truly partisan press in control of affairs in this country realizes 
that if Labor is wise enough to make the present disappointment a founda- 
tion for future success, then indeed will corporate power and greed be com- 
pelled to stop their aggressions, then indeed wi!l the courts emerge from the 
“twilight zone’’ of medieval interpretation of modern labor conditions. 

Our opponents—those who hope to reduce the masses to slavery— 
desire to so discourage and ridicule this attempt of Labor to use its political 
power, that they may go on their way to make still further invasions of 
the liberties of the people. Labor will not be deceived by this attitude. 

We are convinced that Labor will make such use of the future that 
the day will come, and that not fardistant, when its cause will be the cause 
of all liberty-loving citizens. Then, indeed, will its wrongs be righted and 
its liberties safeguarded. Men of Labor, unite; be up and doing! The 


future is ours. 





Existing conditions demand that every effort be put forth by our fel- 
low-unionists to more thoroughly organize the jet unorganized workers, 
that they and all may be benefited by the beneficent influence of associated 
effort. 

Now, more than ever, is it necessary for labor to be organized, united, 
and federated, so that the interests of all may be protected and promoted. 

Let it be clearly understood by all that the toilers are not responsible for 
existing financial dificulties, and will ‘not be made the victims of the at- 
tempt at industrial depression; that wage reductions will be resisted by 
every lawful means at our command and that the reasonable demands which 
the toilers make for congressional and legislative relief for the redress of 
wrongs, and to attain the rights to which they are entitled, will go on unin- 
terrupted with greater persistency than ever before. 


DISTRICT AND GENERAL ORGANIZERS. 





Number Commissioned Organizers, A meri- 

can Federation of Labor, | ,005. 
District No. |.—Eastern. 

Comprising the states of Maine, Vermont, 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts. Rhode Is- 
land, Connecticut, and the Province of New 
Brunswick, Canada. 

Organizer, John A. Flett. 


District No. Il.—Middle. 


Comprising the states of New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, 
the District o' Columbia, and the Province of 
Quebec, Canada. 

Organizers, Herman Robinson, Hugh Frayne, 
Arthur E. Holder, Jas. EK. Roach, H. lL. Eichel- 
berger, W.C. Hahn, Stuart Reid. 


District No. Ill.—Southern. 
Comprising the states of Virginia, North 
Carolina, Seuth Carolina, Georgia. Florida, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, 
and Louisiana. 


District No. 1V.—Central. 


Comerins the states of West Virginia, 
poe ndiana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wis- 
consin. 


Organizers, .|.J. Fitzpatrick. James Leonard 
Emmet 1. Flood. Jacob Tazeluar. M. Grant 
Hamilton, Cal. Wyatt, J. D. Pierce, Thos, H. 
Flynn. 


District No. V.—Northwestern. 
Comprising the states of Minnesota, Iowa, 


Nortb Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, and 
Manitoba. 


District No. Vi.—Southwestern 


Comprising the states of Missouri, Kansas, 
Texas, ()klabom», and Arkansas. 
Organizer, Heury M. Walker. 
District No. Vil.—Inter-Mountain. 
Comprising the states of Montana, Wyom- 
ing Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utuh, 
anu Idaho. 


District No. VIII.—Pacific Coast. 
Comprising the states of Nevada, Alaska, 
Washington, Oregon, California, and the 
province of British Columbia. 
Organizers, C. O. Young, Artbur A. Hay, 
William E. Terry. 


Porto Rico.—Santiago Iglesias. 
. 
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PRESIDENT. GOMPERS’ REPORT. 


To the Twenty-eighth Annual Convention of the American Federation 
of Labor, at Denver, Colo. 


DENVER, Co1o., November 9, 1908. 
To the Officers and Delegates of the Twenty-eighth 

Annual Convention of the American Federa- 

tion of Labor. 

FELLOW-WORKERS: Fourteen years ago we met 
in this city, and then, just as now, the workers 
were suffering from a paralysis of industry result- 
ing from the manipulations of the ‘‘Princes of 
Finance’’ or from the incompetency of our modern 
“Captains of Industry.’’ I declare now, as I did 
then, that it is an indictment against our civiliza- 
tion that in a land so bountiful, broad and fertile 
as ours. with the workers so earnest, energetic, 
industrious, anxious and willing to produce, that 
such a paralysis of industry should be possible, 
and I believe we should hold accountable those 
who are responsible for the unnecessary and 
wanton misery of so large a mass of workless 
workers. 

In our country there must not be permitted to 
grow up orto be maintained a permanent army of 
unemployed. 

In the midst of such adverse circumstances, that 
our trade unions have maintained their existence, 
speaks well of them and of the sound economic 
and fundamental principles upon which they are 
based. That they have not succumbed to the 
fearful antagonism arrayed against them, to the 
lack of employment and to other insidious influ- 
ences, is the best evidence that the movement of 
labor has found the citadel of its protection, its 
noblest inspiration, in the hearts and minds of 
the workers. 

Coming as we do to this magnificent western 
city, where by the hand of labor, the brain and 
brawn of our people, a waste land has been made 
to blossom like a rose, is there not an appropri- 
ateness in our meeting here, when the wrongs of 
the past are still extant? 

May we not indulge the hope that these wrongs 
may spend their force and find rectification at the 
foot of the mighty Rockies, and that the toilers 
may here be still further inspired aud encouraged 
in their struggle and hope for the triumph of 
justice? 

Westward the course of empire makes its way, 
over mountain and plain and desert. No obstacle is 
insurmountable in the course of human progress, 
when real empire and sovereignty dwell in the 
heart, the minds, and the conscience of the man- 
hood and womanhood of our country. 

Our constitution and custom have made it in- 
cumbent upon the president to give an account- 
ing of the work in connection with our movement 


: 


for the year. It has been my pleasure, and is mY 
duty, to make my report to the convention as com- 
prehensive as possible, but the manifold duties de 
volving upon the president of the Federation pre- 
clude the thought that anything but a few of the 
extraordinarily large number of important matters 
with which he has had to deal can be submitted. 

The Constitution prescribes that the President 
shall be required to ‘'devote all his time’’ to the 
interests of the Federation. This command has 
literally, as far as his physical endurance has made 
it possible, been obeyed; and yet because of this 
literal compliance, it is impossible to communi- 
cate to you in this report more than a very meager 
accounting of the work which has devolved upon 
me, and which I have endeavored to perform to 
the fullest. 

Extending Growth in Organization. 

We have issued during the fiscal year, ending 

September 30, 1908, the following charters: 


TG atriell GeMMATtMONES.......cicoccsescossccescccoses 2 
vcs cnccnaconcscbscsonnasanest wevapnann 4 
Be Ne BR isicnrecinesetscsnsovececcrnsnesonne 73 
Local trade unions (having no _ interna- 
II onc che cenichmnnaeudavesnnuabbeeseuanindadonote 100 
NE TIT WIN in onic ic ccecactescccctccuacvosen 55 





The industrial departments organized, and to 
which charters were issued, are the Building 
Trades Department and the Metal Trades Depart- 
ment. The matter of organization of industrial 
departments will be more fully reported 5y the 
Executive Council. 

The state federations are Montana and South 
Carolina. Charters were reissued to the state 
federations of West Virginia and Utah. 

The localities of city central bodies receiving 
charters during the year will be given in detail by 
the secretary in his report. 

At the close of the fiscal year, September 30, 
1908, there were affiliated to the A. F. of L. by 
charter the following: 


International unions....................00++ 116* 
Industriul departments .................+ 2 
ee II in oiicicccconescaccsnnchcceies 38 
Se Le ee 606 


Local trade and federal labor unions.. 583 
The secretary will also report the number of 
local unions organized and chartered by our affili- 
ated international unions. 
*The international unions above enumerated consist 
of approximately 28,700 local unions of their respective 
trades and callings. 
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International Unions. 


The international unions have done magnificent 
work in regard to membership, as well as in up- 
lifting their respective crafts and callings. They 
have at least partially supported their unemployed. 
The declared policy of our federation against wage 
reductions has found fruition, despite the indus- 
trial patnic. Organized labor, even those unions 
unafhiliaed, have taken up and accepted the ad- 
vice given by our federation to resist wage reduc- 
tions under any and all circumstances; aye, even 
the unorganized have taken some degree of courage 
and partially resisted. 

For the first time in the history of our own or any 
other country an industria] crisis has come and 
will pass away, and a wholesale cutting in wages, 
or, for that matter, cutting in wages at all, has 
practically been adverted. Time has demonstrated 
the wisdom of our federation’s declaration on this 
as upon other economic and political questions. 
We have clearly proved the soundness of the philo- 
sophy that wage reductions are not only injurious 
but their resistance and prevention are the most 
rational and most rapid method of emergence from 
an industrial crisis or panic, whether brought on 
by the manipulations of ‘‘ Princes of Finance”’ or 
the blundering of the ‘‘Captains of Industry.” 
I again strongly urge Labor’s persistent resistance 
to any wage reductious. Nor can I permit this 
opportunity to pass by without expressing my great 
appreciation of the readiness with which the offi- 
cers of our international unions responded to the 
invitation to meet last March in conference in 
Washington to meet the emergencies which arose 
in our industrial and political life. 


State Federations and City Central Bodies. 


As already indicated, we have now 38 state fed- 
erations and 608 city central bodies. There is a 
marked advancement in the growth of our organ- 
ized labor movement, and there are no bodies more 
effective in carrying into execution the policies 
and principles for which our movement stands 
* than these state federations and city central labor 
organizations. Their influence for good is marked 
and widespread. By reason of their local and con- 
stant mingling with the rank and file of the toilers 
in their respective states and localities they inspire 
the feelings of unity, fraternity and solidarity 
among the workers and all right-thinking men. 
It is, therefore, all the greater gratification to find 
so general a feeling of respect and confidence 
among the officers and delegates to state federa- 
tions, central labor bodies, and the local unions 
of our great movement, in full accord with the 
officers of our international unions and our general 
labor movement. It is my earnest wish that these 
feelings, sentiments and convictions of a common 
purpose shall still further be cultivated, so that it 
may permeate all those enlisted in the great cause 
of labor and humanity, the grand army of labor, 
under the banner of the A. F. of L. 

Directly Affiliated Locals, 

We have now 583 directly affiliated local unions 
which have no internationals, and these come 
under the direct administration of the president of 
our Federation. Whenever there are enough of 
these local unions of any one craft or calling to 
warrant the formation of a national or interna- 
tional union from among their number, that course 
js pursued. 
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We all realize that a national or international 
union can be of far greater advantage to members 
of any trade than where their unions have their 
local limits, yet it is equally true, and experience 
has clearly demonstrated, that an international 
union prematurely formed and perhaps of insuffi- 
cient numbers to be able to financially sustain 
itself, has usually resulted in disbandment or dis- 
solution after a brief existence, and that during 
the period of disintegration the interests of the 
men suffer and the local unions themselves are 
retarded. 

Therefore, quite apart from the general policy 
of our movement, it has been and is my desire to 
aid in the formation of national or international 
unions whenever and wherever possible. When 
this is not done, it is because the interests of the 
unions and the men of labor, are temporarily, at 
least, best served by their direct affiliation to the 
A. F. of L., where they receive the benefit and 
guidance of the experienced officers, as well as 
the advantages of the defense fund of the A. F. 
of L. 

There have been a number of contests waged 
this year by our directly affiliated local unions, 
and these will be more fully reported by the 
Executive Council. Advances in wages and condi- 
tions have been made, and many reductions suc- 
cessfully resisted by our directly affiliated local. 
unions, and this is due to the financial and moral 
support rendered by the A. F. of L. 


Labor Movement in Canada. 


It is with much satisfaction that I can report the 
great growth in the labor movement among our 
fellow-workers in the Dominion of Canada. Those 
intrusted with the affairs of the movement, both 
local and provincial, in the Dominion, are so 
earnest and loyal that they see to it that the inter- 
ests of the workers are promoted, both nationally 
and internationally. 

It is interesting to note that, despite the efforts 
of those who would sunder the reciprocal and 
beneficial international fraternal relations which 
exist among the workers of Canada, the United 
States, and the entire continent of America, the 
bonds of unity and fraternity are constantly and 
more firmly cemented. The frequent intercourse 
of representative labor men with our fellows on 
both sides of the border, aided by our special 
organizer, Mr. John T. Flett, and the volunteer 
organizers’ work of unification of the aims and 
aspirations of the workers, are bringing beneficial, 
economic, and material results. The exercise of 
legislative and political rights must, of course, 
always be mutually recognized and conceded. 

In a report recently made by the Secretary of 
the Dominion Trade and Labor Congress, who we 
honor and welcome with us today in the capacity 
of fraternal delegate to our convention, Mr. P. M. 
Draper, says: 

Without any exaggeration it can be said that never in 
the history of the labor movement in Canada has euch 
prozress n shown in the organization of the workers. 
The knowledge of its power when united has swept 
throughout the length and breadth of the country, and 
despite the old, moth-eaten appeals to prejudice and 
self-interest, despite misrepresentation, rsecution, 
and coercion, the forces of labor have continued to unite. 

Today the organized workers in Canada breathe the 
same aspirations, harbor the same ambitions, and 
struggle for the same end, namely, the elevation and 
betterment of the masses of toilers who suffer not only 
from “the slings and arrows of outrageous fo: tune,” but 
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from the oppressive and unjust Jaws and their preju- 
diced administration, uncivilized conditions surround- 
ing the every-day work of men. women, and children, 
and more than the thousand and one ills that affect the 
flesh. 

Unbounded enthusiasm is the keynote of the move- 
ment in Canada, In every province tbroughvu ut Canada, 
from British Columbia in the West to Nova Scotia in 
the East, the uplift has begun. The eyes of the toilers are 
at last opened to the futility of dependence upon others 
than themselv«s; they see the necessity for strong inter- 
national organizatious. The urgency for sending ‘their 
own representatives to the legislature to take part in 
making the laws which they must. obey has appealed to 
them as never before, and a healthy optimism inspires 
the whole movement in such a way as to give promise 
of the most beneficial results. 

The two strongest features of the labor movement in 
Canada at this juncture are: First, unswerving fidelity 
to the cause of international trade unionism; and, 
secondly, an equal loyalty to independent pulitical 
action in support of the candidature of representatives 
of labor. 

Porto Rican Labor Movement. 

We have continued our efforts to help our fel- 
low-workers and the people generally of Porto Rico 
to the very fullest of our opportunities. This has 
been accomplished by visits of our representative 
labor men, including myself, to Porto Rico, by 
considerable correspondence and literature sent 
there, as well as the permanent service of an effi- 
cient organizer, with whom a considerable corps 
of volunteer organizers co-operate. Thereisa spirit 
of solidarity among the people there, and their 
feeling of entire sympathy with true American 
ideals has been fruitful of good results. 

I can do no better than quote here the report 
made to me by our organizer there, the representa- 
tive of the labor movement of that island, Santiago 


Iglesias: 

The A. F. of L. isat present the only source from which 
we hope to secure liberty, justice, and bappiness, not 
only for the workers, but for the people in general in 

oO ico. 

PTne on movement in Porto Rico has no doubt been, 
and is, the most efficient and safest way of conveying 
the sentiments and feelings of the American people to 
the hearts of the people of Porto Rico. If the people of 
Porto Rico should really become Americans, the A. F, of 
L. would be the only institution to be held responsible 
furit. The trusts, the bureaucracy and the capitalistic 
combinations have been imported irom the United 
States to exploit the ignorance and unhappiness of the 
farmers and workers in general for the purpose of build- 
ing great fortunes as a product of cheap labor. None of 
these institutions, indeed, will ever transform the Porto 
Rican people into Americans. The American sentiments 
now existing among the Porto Rican people are due to 
the labor, faithfulness. and kindness of the A. F. of L., 
as well as to its principles of justice, and the aid we have 
received, and what it shall be capable of doing for us in 
he future. 

: The convention of the A. F. of L. passed a recom- 
mendation that the constitutions and all other literature 
from the international unions, having affiliated local 
unions in Porto Rico, should be translated, as far as 
possible, into Spanish, not only because it is interesting 
and beneficial to the labor movement in Porto Rico, but 
because it wil! greatly benefit every labor organization 
if the A. Ff. of L. shall organize the workers through the 
Spanish-American countries, such as Mexico, Cuba, and 
Venezuela. Therefore, it is my earnest desire that these 
recommendations be given the greatest and most 
prompt attention on the partof the international unions, 
to which this may be attached, This is important and 
necessary. 

Organizations have greatly progressed during the 

resent year, and their efforts have been more success- 
Pn than ever before. Me to this date we have organized 
88 new local unions, belonging to the different trades, 
through the island, and we havesucceeded in reorganiz- 
ing 27 out of those which were disbanded. The prin- 
ciples. aims, and beneficial results of the labor move- 
ment are now more ciearly understood byjour workmen 
and this is one of the reasons which will make their 
respective unions mere permanent. 

Dufing the year 1906-1907 the Jabor movement in Porto 
Rico, affiliated with the A. F. of L. underwent a terrible 
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crisis, due to the prosecutions against our members, on 
the part of the corporations and capitalists combined. 
The fear and ignorance of our brothers made them 
abandon their cause and many unions became dis- 
organized. Our work is now becoming more fruit- 
ful, safe, and permanent. We number 112 unions in 
good standing at present, which are actively working 
and affiliated with their respective international labor 
unions and withthe A. F.of L. You may rest assured 
that this island of Porto Rico, whose first years of trial 
und experience in labor questions have already passed, 
~ he brighter prospect within the ranks of the A. F. 
of L. 

The State Branch Free Federation of Workingmen of 
Porto Rico has succeeded in securing from the legisla- 
tive assembly the passage of the follwoing labor bills: 

An act regulating the working hours of the railway 
employes and fixing the maximum working time at I6 
hours per diem. 

An act positively forbidding the payment in chips, 
checks, or any other special design of money, not being 
United States legal currency, to agricultural workers, 
under heavy pens lties. 

An act by means of which every person is entitled to 
be under bond in every case of appeal from the decision 
of a lower court. Through the efforts of the Porto Rican 
State Branch the Eight-hour Law is being enforced by 
every labor organization. 

The employers’ liability law, an “‘actcreatinga bureau 
of labor,” and an “act providing for the sanitary inspec- 
tion of shops and mills,” introauced through the efforts 
of this state branch, were not passed; however, we hope 
that these acts will be passed by the next legislative 
assembly. through the action taken by the A. F. of L. 
in the national political campaign. 

Our local political parties bave now included in their 
tickets some labor leaders, and we can safely say that 
several of them will probably be elected for members of 
the legislative assembly, where they will greatly help 
and favor our plans and efforts. 

This is, in fact, what I can inform you at present, and 
you may rest assured that the results of our efforts are 
now more permanent than ever, adding to it that we 
are receiving the aid of the activities shown by our 
brothers. 


Organized Farmers and Organized Labor. 


We have frequently interchanged fraternal dele- 
gates between the organizations of the farmers 
of our country and our Federation, and there has 
grown a closer bond of unity and action in these 
respective movements. On mary occasions in- 
vitations have been extended to me to attend the 
conventions of the organized farmers, the last one 
being from the National Farmers’ Union ( Farmers’ 
Educational and Co-operative Union) to attend its 
annual convention at Fort Worth, Texas, Septem- 
ber 1. 

By authority and direction of the Executive 
Council, this invitation was accepted. I attended 
the convention, and apart from conveying the 
fraternal greetings of the men of labor in the in- 
dustrial field, I delivered two addresses to the 
convention, and one to a mass meeting of farmers 
while at Fort Worth. 

It has been gratifying to me to have been well 
received at many conventions and meetings, but 
such enthusiasm and sincere appreciation have 
never been excelled by that accorded to me by the 
farmers at their national convention. In addition 
to a unanimous, rising and spontaneous expression 
of confidence and gratitude, the convention later 
manifesting its earnest desire for co-operative 
action with the union workers in our Federation, 
adopted the following report and resolutions: 


The interests of the farmers and of the industrial 
workers are not only closely allied, but they have been, 
and can be, further promoted by mutual assistance and 
co-operation nationally, as they have been in the states; 
and we, therefore, recommend the following: 

Resolved, That a national legislative committee be 
created for the purpose of furthering such legislation 
that. will protect and promote the rights and interests of 
the farmers and to prevent the enactment of legislation 
inimical to our interests. 
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Resolved, That this convention of the Farmers’ Educa- 
tiona! and (‘o-operative Union of America hereby in- 
structs its officers and legislative committee toco-operate 
with the A. . of L. along ecom mic legisiation and other 
lines of mutual! bene fit and ad vantage. 

The farmers’ union elected fraternal delegates 
to this convention, and I recommend that the ap- 
pointment of a special committee from this con- 
vention be authorized to confer with these delegates 
as to how best the interests of the toilers upon the 
field and farm, the factory, workshop, mill, and 
mine may be mutually protected and advanced. 

Authority shou!d also be given to the officers of 
our Federation to accept in a fraternal spirit the 
farmers’ union declaration to co-operate along the 
lines of legislation and in such other practical 
spheres where we may be enabled to more thor- 
oughly cultivate the best interests of a)). 


Labor's Fraternity—Internalional Peace. 


The spirit of international amity and universal 
peace is an accomplishment toward which the 
hearts of humanitarians yearn. There are none 
who have so potent an interest and who are more 
assiduously devoting their efforts toward its 
achievement than are the men of labor cf all coun- 
tries. The constant exercise of our influence to 
avoid wars will avert them if the intelligent, ear- 
nest efforts of the toilers are concentrated the civ- 
ilized world over. 

We are not less patriotic, nor do we lose one jot 
of our love of country, by our intense desire for 
the universal fraternization of man. 

The cause of international peace has sustained a 
great loss in the demise of that veteran trade 
unionist, W. Randal Creamer, of England, who 
for more than 30 years was in the vanguard of 
international peace and the settl: ment of interna- 
tional controversies by arbitration. 

More than 20 years ago it was the A. F. of L., at 
its Baltimore convention, which first cordially 
greeted and pledged its sympathetic co-operation 
to Creamer’s noble work. 

The encouragement of the acceptance of the 
good-standing union cards from trade unionists of 
other countries into the unions of the respective 
organizations here has made for more reciprocal 
fraternal relations and will continue to have a 
good effect. 

The interchange of fraternal delegates between 
the organized toilers of the world has led, and will 
still further lead, to a better understanding of the 
aspirations of all toward the common purpose of 
human brotherhood. 

We welcome the fraternal delegates, the ambas- 
sadors from the workers of great Britain, to our 
convention, and to the hearts of the America’s work- 
ers. In the personalities of John Wadsworth, 
of the miners, and H. Skinner, of the printers, 
representing the British Trades Union Congress, 
supplemented by P. M. Draper, of the Canadian 
Trades and Labor Congress, we recognize the 
bearers of the message of international good will 
and economic solidarity. We welcome them and 
our other fraternal delegates with hearts overflow- 
ing with cordiality and eager for their friendship 
and co-operation. 


Buck's Stove and Range Company Injunction. 


The Executive Council and I reported to the 
Norfolk convention that the Van Cleave Buck’s 
Stove and Range Co. had brought suit against the 
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A. F. of L., its officers, affiliated unions, and their 
members; that we were cited by Justice Clabaugh 
of the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia 
to show cause why an injunction should not be 
issued. During the Norfolk convention—that is, 
on November 14, 1907, our answer was made, and 
on December 18, 1907, the injunction was granted 
by Justice Gould of the same court. This injunc- 
tion was issued on December 18, and became effect- 
ive December 23, when the undertaking or bond 
was filed by the Buck’s Stove and Range Co. and 
approved by the court The temporary irjunc- 
tion was made permanent March 26, 1908. 

The injunction granted by the court, in this 
case, prohibits the officers of the A. F. of L., the 
officers and members of all affiliated unions, their 
or our agents, friends, sympathizers, counsel, 
“conspirators or co-conspirators,’’ either as offi- 
cials or as individuals, from making any reference 
whatsoever to the fact that the Buck’s Stove and 
and Range Company has ever been in any dispute 
with labor, or to the fact that the company has 
ever been regarded as unfair, or has ever been on 
any unfair list, or upon a ‘‘We Don’t Patronize”’ 
list of the A. F. of L., or of any other organiza- 
tion. The injunction prohibits any and all persons 
from either directly or indirectly referring to any 
such controversy. Such statement or reference is 
also prohibited by printed, written, or spoken 
word, 

Acting upon the authority and instruction of 
the Norfolk convention, eminent counsel, con- 
sisting of Judge Alton B. Parker and Messrs. Ral- 
ston & Siddons, were retained. When the injunc- 
tion was issued arid made permanent our counsel 
were instructed to appeal to the Court of Appeals 
of the District of Columbia. In the meantime, 
with the authority of the Executive Council, the 
publication of the name of the Buck’s Stove and 
Range Company was discontinued in the ‘‘We 
Don’t Patronize’’ list of the AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TIONIST. Later, I discontinued the publication of 
the list in its entirety, and for the reasons which 
I shall hereafter give. Of course, I discussed in 
the editorial columns of the AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TIONIST the injunction and the fundamental prin- 
ciples involved. 

In July a petition was presented by the Buck’s 
Stove and Range Company and an order issued by 
the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia 
against ‘‘Samuel Gompers, president of the A. F. 
of L.; Frank Morrison, secretary of the A. F. of 
L., and John Mitchell, second vice-president of 
the A. F. of L.,’’ to “show cause,’’ why they 
should not be punished for contempt of court. 

Substantially the allegations are that Vice-Presi- 
dent Mitchell violated the injunction as vice- 
president of the A. F. of L., in authorizing and 
permitting acts to be done by the A. F. of L. 
officers, and also that he, as the president of the 
United Mine Workers of America, entertained a 
resolution at the mine workers’ convention, last 
January, calling upon the miners of the country 
to refrain from purchasing the products of the 
Buck’s Stove and Range Company. 

The allegations against Secretary Morrison are 
substantially that he sent out, or caused to be sent 
out, copies of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, con- 
taining editorials and other utterances referring 
to the Buck’s Stove and Range Company, and also 
for sending, or causing to be sent, the printed 
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official proceedings of the Norfolk convention of 
the A. F. of L., containing the reports and resolu- 
tions of the Norfolk convention upon the Buck’s 
Stove and Range Company’s suit and injunction, 

The proceedings against me are based upon the 
allegation that I violated the injunction in doing, 
or authorizing, or directing the doing of these 
acts, the sending out of an appeal for funds for our 
legal defense in the suit and injunction proceed- 
ings, on the platform in public speeches, and in 
editorially discussing the fundamental principles 
involved in these proceedings. 

The injunction issued by the Supreme Court of 
the District of Columbia at the instance of the 
Buck’s Stove and Range Company was published 
in the February issue of the AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TIONIST, 1908. It is suggested that the injunction, 
together with the editorial appearing in that same 
issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST under the 
caption ‘‘Free Press and Free Speech Invaded by 
Injunction Against the A. F. of l..—A Review and 
Protest,’’ as well as the editorials since, be read 
and considered in connection with this matter. 

Your attention is invited to the petition of the 
Buck’s Stove and Range Company to the court 
for its order (which order was granted) for Mr. 
Mitchell, Mr. Morrison, and me to ‘“‘show cause”’ 
why we should not be punished for contempt of 
court for alleged violation of the court's injunc- 
tion. The petition is published in the September, 
1908, issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. I 
suggest that that petition be considered in con- 
nection herewith, as it will show fully the grounds 
upon which our punishment is sought. The publi- 
cation in the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST of a legal 
document of the court, that is, the petition of the 
Buck’s Stove and Range Company to the court, 
citing John Mitchell, Frank Morrison, and me to 
show cause why we should not be punished for 
contempt, is also alleged as an evidence of my 
violation of the court’s injunction. ; 

The hearing in the contempt proceedings was 
set for September 8, and by agreement deferred to 
the following day. On September 9, our counsel by 
our direction, offered to submit the entire case, 
upon the petition and our answer, to the judgment 
and decision of the court. The court, however, 
referred the taking of testimony to a commissioner 
and accorded 30 days for each side to present 
testimony. Before the expiration of the 30 days 
accorded to the Buck’s Stove and Range Co., they 
applied to the court and obtained 20 days addi- 
tional. This brought the case up to October 29. 
In the meantime the Buck’s Stove and Range Co.'s 
counsel engaged the attention of Messrs. Mitchell, 
Morrision and myself for many days, and then 
proceeded to several parts of the country where it 
was necessary for our counsel to be in attend- 
ance. Instead of availing ourselves of the 30 days ac- 
corded to us by the court, we advised our counsel to 
submit the testimony adduced by the Buck’s Stove 
and Range Co., and tosubmit the entire case for 
the judgment of the court without any further evi- 
dence on our part. On October 30, the court 


ordered that it will hear argument on November 
10, and decide upon the case. On November 10, 
during the time this convention will be in session, 
the court will decide the case, whether Messrs. 
Mitchell, Morrison and I have been guilty of con- 
tempt of the court’s injunction. In my report to 
the Executive Council, in September, I took occa- 
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sion to discuss this matter, and I can do no bet- 
ter than repeat the language here: 

Your attention is especially called to a feature of the 
case of this injunction. If all the provisions of the in- 
junction are to be fully carried out, we shall not only be 
—— from giving or selling a copy of te process. 

ngs of the Norfolk convention of the A. F. of L., either 

a bound or unboundcopy: or any copy of the AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST for the greater part of 1907, and part of 
1908, either bound or unbound, but we, as asan Execu- 
tive Council, will pot be permitted to make a report 
upon this subject to the Denver convention. 

Unless we violate the terms of this injunction, we are 
prohibited from referring to the case at all, either in our 
report to the convention or toothers. Should a delegate 
to the convention ask the Executive Council what dis- 

sition has been made, or what the status of the case 
8, we shall be compelled to remain silent. For one, I 
am unwilling to be placed in such a position. I have 
neither the inclination nor the intention of violating 
the process of the court, but I can not see how it is pos- 
sible for us to hoid up our heads as honest men and atill 
refuse to give an accounting to our fellow-workers and 
to the public as to the status and outcome of this case. 

The Executive Council has been advised that 
in this report to you I shall fully cover this sub- 
ject, thus making it unnecessary for duplication 
in the report which the Executive Council and I 
will jointly make to you. 

As a citizen and a man I can not and will not 
surrender my right of free speech and freedom of 
the press. As president of our Federation, a decent 
regard for my duty to you and to all our fellow- 
workers, and to the public generally, requires that 
a comprehensive report shall be made of these en- 
tire proceedings, so that the subject may receive 
your consideration, to the end that action may be 
taken to protect the interests of labor and the 
rights of our people before the courts, as well as 
before that higher tribunal, the public conscience 
of the people of our common country. 


Shall Injunction Invade Free Speech and Free 
Press. 


It is impossible to see how we can comply fully 
with the court’s injunction. Shall we be denied 
the right of free speech and free press simply be- 
cause we are workmen? Is it thinkabie that we 
shall be compelled to suppress, refuse to distrib- 
ute, and kill for all time to come the official trans- 
actions of one of the great conventions of our 
Federation? I opine not. 

Now, itisthe A. F. of L. and the AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST, which are enjoined from the 
exercise of the right of free speech and the 
liberty of the press. In the future it may be 
another publication, and this injunction will then 
be quoted as a sacred precedent for future and 
further encroachments upon the rights and liber- 
ties of our people. The contention of labor with 
the Bucks Stove and Range Co. sinks into com- 
parative insignificance contrasted with the great 
principles which are at stake. Is it imaginable 
that inasmuch as the constitution of our country 
guarantees to every citizen the right of free speech 
and free press, and forbids the Congress of our 
government from enacting any law that shall in 
any way abridge, invade, or deny the liberty of 
speech and the freedom of press, that a court by 
the issuance of an injunction can invade and deny 
these rights? 

I venture to assert that the bitterest antagonists 
to labor in Congress would not have the temerity 
to present to that body a bill which would deny to 
the toilers of our country the right of free expres- 
sion through speech or by means of the press, and 
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yet this very denial and invasion are attempted by 
this injunction. 

There is no disres on my part to the judge 
or the court when with solemn conviction I assert 
that this invasion is unwarranted. The wrong has 
grown from the precedent set by previous injunc- 
tion abuses, and the judge in this instance has but 
extended the process. The suppression of freedom 
of the press isa most serious undertaking, whether 
in autocratic Russia or in the republic of the United 
States. It is because the present injunction and 
the contempt proceedings thereunder suppress free 
speech and free press that I feel it my duty toenter 
a most emphatic protest. 

For ages it has been a recognized and an estab- 
lished principle that the publisher shall be uncen- 
sored in what he publishes, though he may be held 
personally and criminally liable for what he utters. 

If what is published is wrong or false, or sedi- 
tious, or treasonable, it is within the power of the 
courts to punish him by applying the ordinary 
process of law. 

If what is published is libelous, the cjvil and 
criminal laws may be invoked. 

The right to freely print and to speak has grown 
up through centuries of freedom. It has its basis 
in the fundamental guarantees of human liberty. 
It has been advocated and upheld by the ablest 
minds. Tremendous sacrifices have been made in 
its establishment. These rights must not, can 
not, and will not be complacently surrendered— 
they must not be forbidden by acourt’s injunction. 


Injunction Against Workmen. 


Injunctions as issued against workmen are never 
applied to or issued against any other citizen of our 
country. These injunctions are an attempt to de- 
prive citizens of our country, when they are work- 
men, of the right of trial by jury. They are an 
effort to fasten an offense upon workmen who are 
innocent of any illegal act. They are issued in 
trade disputes to make outlaws of men who are not 
even charged with doing things in violation of 
any law of state or nation. These injunctions, 
issued in labor disputes, are an indirect assertion 
of a property right in men when these men are 
workmen engaged in a legitimate effort to protect 
or to advance their natural rights and interests. 

The writ of injunction, beneficent in its original 
purpose, has been perverted from the protection 
of property arid property rights and extended tothe 
invasion of personal rights and human freedom. 

It is an exhibition of crass ignorance for anyone 
to assert that we seek to abolish the writ of injunc- 
tion. The fundamental principles upon which 
injunctions may aye | be issued are for the 
protection of property and property rights only. 

He who seeks the aid of an injunction must 
come into court with clean hands. There must 
be no other adequate remedy at law. 

The injunction must never be used to curtail or 
invade personal rights. 

It must never be used in an effort to punish 
crime. It must never be used as a means to set 
aside trial by jury. 

Yet injunctions, as issued against workmen, are 

ised for all these purposes and are never used 
or issued against any other citizen of our country 
‘or such purposes, and not even against workmen 
unless they are engaged in a labor dispute. Such 
injunctions have no warrant in law, and are the 


result of judicial “~~ +: and judicial legisla- 
tion, which usurp the place of con on 
legislation ‘and are repugnant to constitutional 
guarantees. 

In all things in which workmen are enjoined by 
the process of an injunction during labor dis- 
putes—if those acts are criminal or unlawful—there 
are already ample law and remedy provided. 

Labor asks for no immunity for any of its men 
who may be guilty of violence or crime. It has no 
desire to become a privileged class, much less a 
privileged class of wrongdoers. 

Labor protests against the discrimination against 
workmen which denies them equal justice with 
every other citizen of our country. It any man of 
labor be guilty of a violation of any law, we 
contend that he should be apprehended, con- 
fronted with his accuser, and tried by a jury of 
his peers; that he, like all other citizens, be pre- 
sumed to be innocent until proven guilty. 

This course of justice is reversed by the practice 
of the injunction in labor disputes; for, as already 
stated, our form of government and principles of 
justice maintain that it shall devolve upon the 
prosecution to prove beyond the peradventure of a 
doubt the guilt of the accused. In the injunctions 
issued against workmen, they are required to show 
cause why they should not be fined or imprisoned. 
In other words, the burden of proof is shifted from 
the prosecution or plaintiff, upon the shoulders of 
the accused or defendant. It is not necessary to 
prove his guilt. He must prove hisinnocence. And 
yet the acts which he is charged with doing may be 
in violation of no law, though they may be en- 
joined by a court’s injunction. 


Supreme Court Decision Extends Sherman Anti- 
Trust Law to Hatters and all Labor Organ- 
izations. 

Soon after the Buck’s Stove & Range Co. in- 
junction was issued, and its name discontinued 

rom the ‘‘We Don’t Patronize’”’ list of the AMERI- 

CAN FEDERATIONIST the Supreme Court of the 

United States rendered its decision in the case of 

the Loewe Company, of Danbury, Conn., against 

the United Hatters of North America. 

The court invoked the Sherman anti-trust law 
and decided that the Hatters were liable in three- 
fold damages. The decree of the court was to the 
effect that the Sherman anti-trust law: 

Prohibits any combination whatever to secure action 
which essentially obstructs the free flow of commerce 
between the states, or restricts in that regard the 
— of a trader to engage in business. 

he combination charged (the Hatters) falls within 
the class of restraints of trade ximed at compelling third 
parties and strangers involuntarily not to engage in the 
course of trade except on conditions that the combina- 
tion ( Hatters’) imposes. 


The court says the question is whether, upon the 
facts contained in the complaint, the action against 
the Hatters and similar combinations can be main- 
tained under the Sherman anti-trust act. The 
court quotes the first, second, and seventh sections 
of the Sherman anti-trust act, as follows: 


Section 1. Every contract, combination in the farm of 
trust or otherwise, or conspiracy, in restraint of trade or 
commerce among the several states ur with foreign 
nations, is hereby declared to be illegal. Every person 
who shal! make any such contract or engage in any such 
combination or conspiracy shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and, on conviction thereof, shall be 
punished by fine not exceeding $5,000, or by im- 
prisonment not exceeding one year, or by both said 
punishments in the discretion of the court. 
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Sec.2. Every person whoshall monopolize, or attempt 
to monopolize, or combine or conspire with any other 
person or persons to monopolize any part of trade or 
commerce among the several states or with foreign 
nations shall be deemed guilty of a misdefneanor, and, 
on conviction thereof, shall be punished by fine not ex- 
ceeding $5,000, or by imprisonment not exceeding 
one year, or by both said punishments in the discre- 
tion of the court. 

Sec. 7. Any person who shall be injured in his busi- 
ness or property by any otber person or ——— by 
reason of anything forbidden or declared to be unlawful 
by this act may sue therefor in any ( ircuit Court of the 
United States in the district in which the defendant 
resides or is found, without respect to the amount in 
controversy, and shall recover threefold the damages 
by him sustained and the case of suit, including a rea- 
sonable attorney’s fee. 

Then the court says: 

In our opinion, the combination described in the 
deciaration is acombination “in restraint of trade, or 
commerce among the several states,’ in the sense in 
which those words are used in the act, and the action 
can be maintained accordingly. 

The Supreme Court also declares that the fact 
that the Hatters had trade agreements with 70 out 
of the 82 hat manufacturers of the country to 
maintain industrial peace, was proof of conspiracy 
and of the extent to which that conspiracy had 
progresse1. . wed 

It will be observed that while the decision itself 
applies directly to the Hatters its force and effect 
apply equally to all the voluntary labor organiza- 
tions of the country similarly situated as the Hat- 
ters. Under the court’s decision all the labor or- 
ganizations are held to be trusts, combinations and 
conspiracies in illegal restraint of trade, and they 
and each of their members are not only liable to 
threefold damages claimed by anyone, but also 
each member may be punished by a fine of $5,000 
and imprisonment for one year. ah 

The fact that the voluntary organizations of the 
wage-workers are declared by the court to be 
trusts and combinations in illegal restraint of trade 
does not necessarily so constitute them in fact. 

The unions of workers are not trusts. None of 
their achievements in behalf of the toilers or society 
at large can be confused with the selfish and per- 
nicious activities of the illegal trusts. = 

The trust, even at its best, is an organization of 
a few to monopolize production and control dis- 
tribution of material products. 

The voluntary associations of the wage-workers 
for mutual benefit and assistance are essentially 
different. 

Though the unions of workers endeavor to con- 
trol the disposition of the labor power of their 
members, this fact must not be lost sight of that 
the power of labor is not a material commodity. 

There can be no trust in anything which is not 
yet produced. : ‘ : 

The human power to produce is the antithesis 
of the material commodities which become the 
subject of trust control. oem 

Labor power is not a product; it is flesh and 
blood, brain and brawn—it is part of the human 
being—it is the human power to produce. 

In their very nature the associations of men to 
protect and advance the rights and the power of 
man’s untrammelled ownership of himself and his 
power’ to labor can not and ought not to be re- 
garded as either trusts, corporations, or conspira- 
cies in illegal restraint of trade. ; 

In my report to the Norfolk convention I called 
attention to the fact that in some quarters the 
theory is prevalent that the A. F. of L., its affili- 





ated organizations, internationals, locals of inter- 
nationals, state federations, city centeals, locals 
affiliated to them, or local branches directly or 
indirectly affiliated by charter, are engaged in one 
common purpose; that because they regard it as 
inexpedient to become incorporated, they are 
therefore bound by all the responsibilities apper- 
taining to partners and partnership; that under 
this supposed partnership, the A. F. of L. is legally 
responsible for the acts of any of these bodies, 
located at any distance, and even though the offi- 
cers of our Federation may know nothing whatever 
of the doings of the distant ‘‘partners;”’ that this 
partnership liability extends not only to contract 
relations, but to any tortious or wrongful act of 
the individual members of any of the organizations 
or branches enumerated. 

The Supreme Court in its decision in the Hat- 
ters’ case assumes that position and makes the 
A. F. of L., its executive officers, its affiliated 
unions and their members, officially, collectively, 
and individually, legally responsible for any action 
taken by any local union, even though remotely 
related tothe A. F. of L., and these penalties as 
already stated, are triple damages, fines of $5,000, 
and one year’s imprisonment. 

We have flippantly been assured that our right 
to organize has not been impaired. While that in 
itself is true, yet the mere right to organize is in 
itself valueless if it does not carry with it the right 
to exercise the normal, natural activities of organ- 
ized effort to protect and advance the physical, 
material, political, moral, and social uplift of the 
workers. 

Since the decision of the Supreme Court, 75 
workmen in New Orleans have been indicted for 
violation of the Sherman anti-trust law, their action 
having been to aid sympathetically their fellow- 
workers to obtain the prevailing rate of wages de- 
nied by a shipowner. To tell us that it is not the 
disposition of the federal administration to proceed 
to prosecute these men; to assure us that it is the 
intention of the federal administration not to pro- 
ceed against the membership of our organizations 
by which they may be fined and imprisoned, rests 
upon one of two suppositions: First, that the pres- 
ent administration is not satisfied that the court’s 
decision is justified; or, second, that purely as a 
matter of sympathy or favor the government is not 
disposed to prosecute the men of labor under this 
interpretation of the law. But, in either event, 
the existence of the labor organizations now de- 
pends upon the point of view of an administration, 
or upon its sufferance. That this point of view of 
the law, as interpreted by the court, or this suffer- 
ance or toleration of the organizations, may be 
changed at the whim or fancy of a change in this 
or any other administration of the affairs of our 
country, no one will deny. 

I have already pointed out that the lifelong en- 
vironment of men may pervert their judgment, and 
that the environment of the respected gentlemen 
who even compose the justices of the Supreme 
Bench has been such that they have not been 
brought into practical and personal contact with in- 
dustrial problems; that, on the contrary, their asso- 
ciations have largely been with business and finan- 
cial men; that naturally a man absorbs most of his 
point of view from his environment; that it is, there- 
fore, quite understandable that the justices of the 
Supreme Court should have little knowledge of 
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modern industrial conditions, and less sympathy 
with the efforts of the wage-workers to adapt them- 
selves to the marvelous revolution which has taken 
place in industry in the past quarter of a century. 

The attitude and the language of the court in 
the Hatters’ case make it clear that the Supreme 
Court is not informed on modern economics. No 
one disputes the real rights of property, but surely 
the rights of property are not greater than the 
rights of man. 

No more sweeping, far-reaching, important, and 
unjust decision has ever been issued by a court. 
The Dred-Scott decision did not approach it in 
scope, for that decision only decreed that any run- 
away slave could be pursued if he made his escape 
into a free state, and his return to his owner in a 
slave state be enforced by all the powers of the 
government. Any person who assisted in the es- 
cape of a slave, or who harbored him, could be 
prosecuted before the courts for a criminal offense. 
That decision involved comparatively few— those 
slaves who could make good their escape from a 
slave holding state. The civil war annulled the 
decision of the Supreme Court and freed the black 
slaves. It cost the lives of hundreds of thousands 
of brave men on both sides. It emancipated from 
chattel slavery four millions of black slaves. No 


man now proudly points to that famous Dred-Scott 
Supreme Court decision. 

The decision of the Supreme Court in the Hat- 
ters’ case involves every wage-worker of our coun- 
try—men and women, white or black—whoassociate 
themselves permanently or temporarily to protect 


or advance their human rights 

Even at the expense of time and patience, I am 
impelled to quote from a previous report made to 
our Federation: 


The ownership of a free man is vested in himself 
alone. The only reason for the ownership of bondmen 
or slaves is the ownership of their labor power by their 
masters. Therefore, it follows that if free men’s owner- 
ship of themselves involves their labor power, none but 
themselves are owners of their labor power. Hence, it 
is essential that the product of a free man is his own. If 
he, by choice or by reason of his environment, sells his 
labor power toanother and is paid a wagein return there- 
for, this wage is hisown. This proposition is so essential! 
true that it isthe underlying idea upon which is ba 
the entire structure of private property. To question or 
to attempt to destroy the | heey oe enunciated, involves 
the entire structure of civilized society. 

The free man’s ownership of himself and his labor 

wer implies that he may sellitto anotber or with- 
fold it; that he may with others similarly situated sell 
their labor power or withhold it; that no man has even 
an implied property right in the labor of another; that 
free men may sell their labor power under stress of their 
needs, orthey may withhold it to obtain more advan- 
tageous returns. Any legislation or court construction 
dealing with the subject of organizations, corporations, 
or trusts which curtail or corner the p ucts of labor, 
can have notrue application tothe as iation of free 
men in the disposition or withbolding of their labor 

wer. 
P rhe attempt to deny to free men, b 
other process, the right of association, the right to with- 
hold their labor power or to induce others to withhold 
their labo~ power, whether these men be engaged in an 
industrial dispute with employers, or whether they be 
other workmen who have taken the places of those en- 
gaged in the original dispute, is an invasion of man’s 
vwnersbip of himselfand of his labor power, and is a 
claim of some form of property right in the workmen 
who have taken the places of strikers, or men locked 
out. 

If the ownership of free men is vested in them and in 
them alone, they have not only the right to withbold 
their labor power, but to induce others to make com- 
mon cause with them, and to withhold theirs that the 
greatest advantage may accrue toall. lt further follows 
that if free men may avail themselves of the lawful 
right of withholding their labor power, they have the 
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right to do all lawful things in pursuit of that lawful 
purpose. And neither court injunctions nor other pro- 
cesses have any proper application to deny to free men 
oe lawful, constitutional, natural, and inherent 
rights. 

fn the disposition of the wages returned from the sale 
of labor power, man is also his own free agent. All 
things he may lawfully buy, he may also lawfully ab- 
stain from buying. He may purchase from whomso- 
ever he will, or he may give his patronage to another. 
What he may do with bis weges in the form of bestow- 
ing or withhulding bis patronage, he may lawfully agree 
with others to do. 

No corporation or company has a vested interest in 
the patronage of a free man. If tbis be true, and its 
truth can not be controverted upon any basis in law, 
free men may bestow their patronage upon any one or 
witbhold it, or bestow it upon another. And this, too, 
whether in the first instance the business concern is 
hostile or friendly. It is true for any good reason, and 
in the last analysis, for no reason at ali. 

It is not a question as to whether we like or dislike 
lockouts or strikes, boycotts or biacklists. The courts 
have declared that lockouts and the blacklists and all 
that pertain thereto are pot unlawiul. It is difficult to 
understand, then, unless there is some conception in the 
courts of an employer’s property right in some form in 
the laborer or the Jaborer’s patron ge, how they stretch 
their authority, pervert the purpose of the law and un- 
dertake by the injunctive process to outlaw either the 
strike or the boycott. 

To claim that what one man may lawfully do when 
done by twoor more men becomes unlawful or crimi- 
nal, is equal to asserting that nought and nought makes 
two. 


In connection with the subject of injunction, 
boycott, and court’s decisions thereunder, I beg 
to call to your attention an answer which I felt im- 
pelled to write in reply to the unwarranted attack 
made by the President of the United States, osten- 
sibly upon me, but actually upon every member 
of the organized labor movement of our country. 
That answer is published in the regular November 
issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. Therein 
I quote a number of eminent legal authorities 
sustaining our ition, and I now desire to read 
the brief but effective decision recently delivered 
by the highest court of the state of Montana. The 
court says: 


We bold, then, that a labor organization may employ 
the boycott, as berein defined, in further#1. e of the ob- 
jects of its existence. If, however, the means !:v which it 
enforces the boycott are illegal, then it ma) render its 
members amenable to the processes of the |; w, but if 
they are not the courts are powerless to rend. r assist- 
ance to the person or firm boycotted, even though 
financial loss results as the direct consequence of the 
boycott. It may be true, that, speaking generally, no 
one has the right intentionally to do an act for the pur- 

of eg abe | another’s business; but injury, how- 
ever, in its | significance, means damage resulting 
from the violation of a ae right, and itisthe viola- 
tion of the legal right which renders an act wrongful in 
the eye of the law and makes it actionable. If, then, 
the e defendants and their associates did not violate 
any legal rigbt of the plaintiff in withdrawing their 
tronage from the company, or in agreeing to with- 
raw their patronage from the company, or in agreeing 
to withdraw their ) yg ~~ from aero who might 
patronize Lindsay & Co., they can not be enjoined from 
continuing the boycott in force, so long as the means 
oppeged to make the boycott effective are not illegal. 

The evidence shows that the only means used in this 
instance was the publication of the circular in question. 

It is hela by the court thatif any of the individuals 
in the union could publish the circular, all may join in 
its publication. 

Certainly it can not be said that Lindsay & Co. hada 
property right in the trade of any particular person. 

In this country patronage depends upon good will, 
and we do not think that it will be contended by any 
one that it was wrongful or unlawful, or violated. an. 
right of the plaintiff company for any particular indi- 
vidual in Billingsto withdraw his patronage from Lind- 
say & Co., or from any other concern which might be 
doing business with that company, and that, too, with- 
out regard to his reason for doing so. 

But there can be found running through our leval lit- 
erature many remarkable statements t an act per- 
fectly lawful when done by one person becomes by 
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some sort of legerdemain criminal when done by two 
or more persons acting in concert, and this upon the 
theory that the concerted action amounts to a con- 
spiracy. 

But with this doctrine we do not agree. 

If an individual is clothed with a right when | 
alone, he does not lose such right merely by acting wit 
others, each of whom is clothed with the same right. 

If the act done is lawful, the combination of action is 
not an element which gives character to the act. 

It is the illegality of the purpose to be accomplished 
or the on means used in the furtherance of the pur- 
pose which makes the act illegal. 


Since the decision of the United States Supreme 
Court, in the Hatters’ case, the Supreme Court of 
Massachusetts, taking its cue therefrom, and from 
other federal court injunctions and decisions, has 
decided that it is illegal for workmen to engage 
in a strike in support of their fellow-workmen, 
and that they are thereby liable to fine and im- 
prisonment. 

The highest court in Massachusetts has quite 
recently sustained an injunction against a labor 
organization (bricklayers’ union), enjoining the 
union from fining two of its members who violated 
the rules of the union to become strike-breakers. 


Rill Amending Sherman Anti-Trust Law. 


When the Supreme Court decision was rendered, 
declaring that the labor organizations come under 
the Sherman anti-trust law, with all the suits, 
fines, and imprisonment involved, the Executive 
Council and I prepared a bill-and placed it in the 
hands of the Hon. William B. Wilson, member of 
the United Mine Workers of America and repre- 
senting in Congress the Fifteenth District of Penn- 
sylvania, of which the following is a copy: 

H. R. 20584.—To amend the act oogne ved July 2, 1890 
entitled *‘An act to protect trade and commerce against 
any unlawful restraints and monopolies.” 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the act approved July 2, 1890, entitled 
“An act to protect trade and commerce againstany un- 
lawful restraints and monopoliex,” be, and the same is 
hereby, amended by adding at the end of said act the 
following section: 

That nothing in said act is intended nor shall any 
provision thereof hereafter be enforced so as to apply to 
organizations or associations not for profit and without 
capital stock, nor to the members of such organizations 
or associations. 

That nothing in said act is intended nor shallany 
provision thereof hereafter be enforced so as to apply to 
any arrang ts, agr ts. or combinations among 
persons engaged in agriculture or horticulture made 
with a view of enhancing the price of their own agricul- 
tural or horticultural product. 


That bill was smothered in the sub-committee 
of the House judiciary committee. The Wilson 
bill would not confer any added privilege upon 
the organizations of the wage-earners. It would 
only restore to them the rights of which they were 
shorn by the United States Supreme Court. 





Bill to Regulate Injunctions. 


The Pearre bill (H. R. 94) for the regulation of 
the issuance of injunctions, repeatedly, emphati- 
cally, and unanimously indorsed by several con- 
ventions of the A. F. of L. is as follows: 


H. R. 94.—Beit enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of America in Con- 
gress assembled, That norestraining order or injunction 
shall be granted by any court of the United States, ora 
judge or the judges thereof, in any case between an em- 
ployer and an employe, or between employers and 
employes, or between employes, or between persons 
employed to labor and persons seeking employ- 
ment as laborers, or between persons seeking em- 
ployment as laborers, or involving or growing out 
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dispute concerning terms or conditions of 
employment, unless necessary to prevent irrepar- 
able injury to property or to a property right of 
the party making the application, fur which injury 
there is no adequate remedy at jaw, and such property 
or property right must be particulariy described in the 
application, which must be in writing and sworn to by 
the applicant or by his, her, or its agent or attorney. 
And for the purposes of this act no right to continue the 
relation ears and employe or .oassume or create 
such relation with any particular person or persons, or 
atall, or to carry on busivess of any particular kind, or 
at any particular place, or at all, shall be construed, 
held, considered, or treated as property or as constitut- 
inga gees right. 

Sec. 2. That in cases arising in thecourts of the United 
States or coming before said courts, or before any judge 
or the judges thereof, no agreement between two or 
more persons concerning the terms or conditions of 
employment of labor, or the assumption or creation or 
termination of any relation between employer and em- 
ploye, or concerning any actor thingto be done or not 
to be done with reference to or involving or growing out 
of a labor dispute, shall constitute a conspiracy or other 
criminal offense or be punished or prosecuted as such 
unless the actor thing agreed to be done or not to be 
done would be unlawful if done by a single individual, 


of a 


‘nor shall the entering into or the carrying out of any 


such agreement be restrained or enjoined uniess such 
act or thing agreed to be done would be subject to be re- 
Strained or enjoined under the provisions, limitations, 
and definition contained in the first section of this act. 

Sec. 3. That all acts and parts of actsin conflict with 
the provisions of this act are hereby repealed. 


This bill was also smothered by the House 
judiciary committee. 

Having quoted the features of the Wilson and 
the Pearre bill, let us consider the provisions of 
the British trades dispute act passed by the 
Parliament of monarchical England in December, 
1906, less than two years ago. They are as follows: 


An act donein pursuance of an agreement or com- 
bination by two or more persons shall, if done in con- 
templation or furtherance of a trade dispute, not be 
actionable unless the act, if done without any such 
agreement or combination, would be actionable. 

it shall be lawful for one or more persuns, acting on 
their own bebalf or on behalf ofa trade union or of an 
individual employer or firm in contemplation or 
furtherance of a trade dispute, toattend at or neara 
house or place where a person resides or works or car- 
ries on business Or happens to be, if they so attend 
merely for the purpose of peacefully obtaining or com- 
municating information, or of peacefully persuading 
any person to work or abstain from working. 

An act done by a person in contemplation or further- 
ance of atrade dispute shall not be actionable on the 
ground only that it induces some other person to break 
a contract of employment or thatit isan interference 
with the trade, business, or employment of some other 
person, or with the right of some other person to dis- 
pose of his capital or his labor as he wills. 

An action against a trade union, whether of workmen 
or masters, or against any members or officials thereof 
on behalf of themselvesand all other members of the 
trade union in respect of any tortious act alleged to 
have been committed by or on behalf of the trade 
union, shall not be entertained by any court. 

Nothing in this section shall affect the liability of the 
trustees of a trade union to be sued in the events pro- 
vided for by the trades union act, 1871, section nine, 
except in respect of any tortious act committed by oron 
behalf of the union in contemplation or in furtherance 
of a trade dispute. 


It will be observed that what the working people 
of our republic ask at the hands of our Congress 
is fully within the bounds of the law enacted in 
the monarchy of Great Britain. Recently some 
one said that such a law could be enacted by the 
British Parliament, because special legislation is 
permissible and even natural, since each dominant 
class has legislated in and for its own interests, 
while in our country we have a written constitu- 
tion forbidding special legislation. The fact of the 
matter is, that if the Supreme Court of the United 
States is correct in its interpretation of the Sher- 
man anti-trust law, applying its terms to the 
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voluntary organizations of labor, then we could 
say that we have special legislation affecting the 
voluntary organizations of the working people in 
the exercise of their natural rights, when it would 
not apply to any other voluntary organization, 
and when the law was specially enacted to protect 
the people from the combinations, trusts, and 
monopolies Surely the British Parliament, under 
a monarchy, would not accord special privileges 
and special rights; to give to the workers of that 
country a power and a privilege to exercise such 
activities which were either unjust or harmful to 
the people or the institutions of that country. 

Undaunted by opposition, no matter how keen 
or malignant, I recommend that we renew our 
efforts with greater energy and insistence upon 
the passage of the principles contained in the 
Wilson and Pearre bills. 

The aim of our unionsis toimprove the standard 
of life; to foster education and instill character, 
manhood and an independent spirit among our 
people; to bring about a recognition of the inter- 
dependence of man upon his fellow-man. We aim 
to establish a normal workday, to take the chil- 
dren from the factory and workshop; to give them 
the opportunity of the school, the home, and the 
playground. In a word, our unions strive to 
lighten toil, educate the workers, make their 
homes more cheerful, and in every way contribute 
the earnest effort to make life the better worth 
living. To achieve these praiseworthy ends, we 
believe that all honorable and lawful means are 
both justifiable and commendable, and will receive 
the sympathetic support of every liberty-loving, 
right-thinking American. 

Can labor’s opponents imagine themselves in a 
“fool’s paradise,’’ where they can succeed in 
crushing out the organizations of Jabor from our 
public life and body politic, the unions which 
have done so much to bring light and hope into 
the workshop and the home, to protect the rights 
and interest and well-being of the American 
workers? 

Our labor organizations are a necessary and in- 
evitable outgrowth of modern industrial condi- 
tions. To deny the unions of labor the exercise 
of their normal activities for the protection and 
advancementof the workers and the advancement 
of society in general, is to do a great injury to all 
our people. Does any one imagine that America’s 
workers will submit to the injustice,the greed 
and rapacity of unchecked corporate wealth with- 
out some form of resistance? 

Suppose the trade and labor unions of America 
could be crushed and driven out of existence by 
legislation and court decrees; what then? Is it 
not true that each worker will become an irre- 
sponsible man without association with his fel- 
lows, without opportunity for consultation, and 
without the restraining as well as the constructive 
influence which open and voluntary organization 
gives? Then would the workers seek their own re- 
dress in their own individual way. Is such a con- 
dition desirable, or tolerable to the normal, 
rational, intelligent. peaceful organizations of 
labor of our day? LI opine not. Such a condition 
must not and will not transpire. 

The American labor movement is founded upon 
the inherent principles of justice and right. Its 
men are loyal, as loyal to the institutions of our 
republic as can be found in any walk of life. The 
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unions of labor and our Federation have done so 
much for the material, moral, and social uplift of 
the toilers that they will be indelibly impressed 
upon the hearts and minds, not only of the work- 
ers themselves, but of every earnest, intelligent, 
liberty-loving, fair-minded citizen of our country. 

The unions of labor will live. They can not be, 
they must not be, they will not be driven out of 
existence. They will demand relief at the hands 
of Congress, not in some dim, distant future time, 
but now. 


Legislation. 


Congress passed a law to compensate employes 
in the government service who may meet with ac- 
cident while in that service. We have urged the 
application of the principle in a general employ- 
ers’ liability law, but without avail. 

Congress passed a law forbidding the labor of 
children under 14 years of age in the District of 
Columbia. It required great effort to secure the 
passage of this law. The committee of Congress 
having the bill in charge reported one with the 
age limit of children for 12 years. When this bill 
was reported by the chairman, | addressed a letter 
to the Hon. J. Van Vechten Olcott, from which I 
quote the following: 


I see that the committee on the District of Columbia 
has reported a bill to the House upon thesubject-matter 
dealing with the question of child labor in the District 
of Columbia. I note also that the bill provides the 12- 
year age limit; that is, the labor of children in manu- 
factories, etc., under the age of 12 years is prohibited. 

In connection with the subject-matter, may | submit 
to you the fact that the enactment of a bill containing 
the age limitof 12 years can do naught but work mis- 
chief and great injury to the movement which seeks to 
eliminate the worst elements of child labor in the in- 
dustrial affairs of our country. No one in our time un- 
dertakes to defend the exploitation of the young and 
the innocent children for profit in industry. The heart 
and the conscience and the good sense of our ple 
have heen aroused against the great wrong and ye d 
resulting from the labor of young and innocent chil- 
dren. Sofar as this reform movement has gone, in 35 
of our states the law upon the statute books provides 
the l4-year age limit and in only nine is there a law pro- 
viding for the 12-year age limit. 

If the Congress of the United States were to enact a 
law by which the age limit of the labor of children 
would be set at !2 years, it would be the severest blow 
which this humane movement could receive. Here in 
the capital of the United States, with Congress legisiat- 
ing upon this subject, it would seem that even a fair 
conception of right and duty would permit the enact- 
ment of a law that shall set the age permitting children 
Hy work in the industries of Washington at not less than 

ears. 

he fac that there is no law upon the statute books 
regulating or limiting the labor of children in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia is a severe reflection in itself. To now 
enact a law that would set the permissive age at 12 
years for children to labor would not only be a serious 
mistake and contribute to retard the progressive move- 
ment toward eliminating child labor, but, as already 
stated, would be regarded as reactionary in the ex- 
treme. It were far better that Congre-s would not enact 
a law upon the subject at all than to pass the bill re- 
ported by your committee to the House. 

I am sure that I bat reflect the sentiment, and the 
deep-seated sentiment, of the demends of all the people 
ofour country. when I urge that your’ committee and 
Congress will ch .nge the proposed bill so as to raise tne 
age limit to 14 years. 


The protest had its effect and the age limit 
was raised to 14 years. Congress failed to make 
any provision for inspectors or other officers to en- 
force the law. The government of the District of 
Columbia is, however, making an effort to en- 
force it. 

I recommend that we urge upon Congress the 
appropriation of sufficient funds for the passage of 
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a supplementary law providing for permanent an- 
nual appropriations and for the designation of in- 
spectors and officers for the rigid enforcement of 
the District of Columbia child labor law. 

The law passed by Congress prescribing the limit 
of hours for telegraphers and other railway em- 
ployes, has been declared unconstitutional by one 
of the federal courts, as has also been declared un- 
constitutional the law providing for the liability 
of common carriers engaged in interstate com- 
merce for accidents to their employes. 

Some Supreme Court Decisions. 


It may be well to recite acts recently declared 
unconstitutional by our federal courts: 

The law of the state of New York limiting the 
hours of workmen in bake shops to 10 per day; 

The law prohibiting common carriers engaged 
in interstate commerce from discharging employes 
because of membership in a labor organization, or 
discharging them for any reason; 

The law limiting the hours of telegraphers and 
other railway employes of common carriers en- 
gaged in interstate commerce; 

The eight hour law so far as it applies to dredge 
men in government employ. 

The Supreme Court has decided in *he Arago 
case, Robertsom vs. Barry Baldwin, that seamen 
may be forcibly brought to their vessels and forced 
to work against their will, notwithstanding the 
vessels may be in safe harbor, thereby imposing 
involuntary servitude upon them. 

Litigation Harassing Labor. 

Since the United States Supreme Court decision 
the executive officers of the A. F. of L. and others 
have been made defendants in a suit brought by 
the W. R. Thompson Marble Co., a corporation of 
Denver, Colo. In this case the Executive Council 
and myself had neither individual nor official in- 
formation that any controversy existed between 
the complaining firm and the union of the trade, 
and yet it is obligatory for us to retain counsel for 
defense. 

It is quite evident that it is the purpose of Labor’s 
opponents to entangle us in constant litigation 
before the courts, involving not only our time and 
attention, but enormous expense for legal counsel, 
printing, and court fees. The expenditures of time 
and money have been enormously increased in 
recent times, since the further abuse of the injunc- 
tion writ and the Hatters’ decision of the Supreme 
Court, all of which have been taken advantage of 
by all union haters, conspicuous among whom are 
the National Association of Manufacturers, of 
which Mr. Van Cleave is president. 

It is a matter of great concern how we shall be 
enabled to meet these legalexpenses. The moneys 
received by the assessment and authorized by the 
last convention, and contributed voluntarily by 
the men of labor upon the appeal issued to them, 
have been almost entirely exhausted. The appeal 
case in the injunction suit of the Bucks’ Stove and 
Range Co. against the A. F. of L. has not yet been 
argued. 

The contempt proceedings against Messrs. 
Mitchell, Morrison, and myself have just closed. 
The Executive Council or I may again be cited for 
contempt of court, because I have undertaken to 
report the status of the case to this convention; 
and noone can foretell to what limits the con- 
tempt proceedings, injunction cases and other 
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suits may extend. For one, I am free to say that 
I shall not recommend the levying of additional 
assessments or making appeals for voluntary con- 
tributions in legal defeuse of these cases. If it 
is the intention of those who are hostile to the 
interests of the toilers of our country to take ad- 
vantage of the trend of court decisions for the 
usurpation of the toilers’ rights by the injunctions, 
let them proceed as they will without our assum- 
ing to do the impossib e; that is, to berepresented 
by competent legal counsel. If the situation is to 
become so acute, let us personally, as best we can, 
defend our rights before the courts, taking what- 
ever consequences may ensue. For one, I can see 
no remedy for these outrageous proceedings, un- 
less there shall be a quickening of the conscience 
of our judges or the relief which the Congress of 
our country can and should affo-d. 


Legislation and Political Action. 


For years the toilers have asked legislation of 
Congress and the state legislatures, which these 
law-making bodies can grant, and which can be 
obtained in no other way. The workers have not 
sought to secure by legislation, or at the hands of 
government, what they could accomplish by their 
own initiative and activities. 

We have presented legislative measures justified 
by the development of industrial needs and the 
conditions of our people, founded upon the essen- 
tials of justice and equality before the law, which 
have for their object the restoration and perpetua- 
tion of individual liberty and human freedom. 

We have asked Congress for the following legis- 
lation: 

Amendment of the eight hour law, so as to ex- 
tend its provisions toall government employes and 
to the employes of contractors and sub-contractors 
doing work for or on behalf of the government. 

A law to regulate the labor of convicts, that the 
states may protect their free citizens from the un- 
fair competition of the products of convict labor. 

General employers’ liability law. 

A law to protect American workmen from the 
wholesale and unrestricted immigration of foreign 
workmen who are brought to our country to lower 
the American standard of life. 

A law that shall safeguard not only American 
workers, but American civilization from all Asiatic 
immigration. 

A law creating a department of labor independ- 
ent of any other department of the government, 
with a secretary at its head who shall have a seat 
in the President’s cabinet, on an equality with the 
secretaries of all other departments, and who, in 
the President’s councils, may have the opportunity 
to advise a rightful course and to say the right 
word at the right time for the men and women of 
labor of our country, the men and women whoare 
performing so great a service to society. 

A lawthat shall accord to the seamen employed 
on privately owned vessels the rights conceded to 
all other workmen, when their vessels are in safe 
harbor. 

Laws promotive of the protection and advance- 
ment of material interests of the workers, in such 
instances only where the object sought could not 
be secured through the initiative and the activi- 
ties of the workers themselves. 

Each and all of these laws have been denied at 
the hands of Congress. 
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But in the recent past, questions of more tran- 
scendent importance have arisen. The decision of 
the Supreme Court of the United States in the 
Danbury Hatters’ case has, as already reported to 
you, placed our voluntary organizations of labor 
in the category of monopolies, trusts, and combina- 
tions inillegal restraint of trade. As that lawnow 
stands, it outlaws and makes civilly liable in three- 
fold damages and in prosecution by the federal 
government by fine and imprisonment the mem- 
bers of labor organizations who collectively exer- 
cise their normal, natural functions and activities 
of organized existence in furtherance of their 
natural and personal rights. 

Abuse and perversion of the injunction writ have 
grown to alarming proportions. Recent injunc- 
tions forbid the exercise of free speech, free press, 
freedom of assembly, and the right of petition. 
Indeed, the abuse of the injunction writ has revo- 
lutionized our Anglo-Saxon judicial system and 
sense of justice. 

Under the present abuse of the injunction there 
is no longer a necessity for anyone to be charged 
with crime and proven guilty in order to be pun- 
ished. The presumption of innocence of the ac- 
cused is no longer a truism. By the injunction 

rocess as now issued against men of labor engaged 
in a dispute with employers the accused must prove 
his innocence and must ‘‘show cause’’ why he 
should not be fined and imprisoned. That cher- 
ished institution, trial by jury, the safeguard of 
the people against tyranny, has been dispensed 
with by the perversion of the injunction writ, and 
instead of this safeguard of human liberty, a single 
judge, sitting in a court of equity, may disregard 
all accepted rules of procedure and of evidence and 
substitute his own opinion of what may appear to 
him to be just and right. 

To meet and overcome this great fundamental 
wrong, repugnant to our constitution and to the 
history and the traditions of our republic and 
our civilization, the Pearre bill (H. R. 94) was 
presented to Congress for enactment. At every 
meeting of workmen in the entire country at any 
time when the subject of the abuse of the injunc- 
tion writ was discussed they have been united in 

rotest and denunciation against the abuse of 
injunction and have demanded legal enactment 
that would restore them to equality before the law 
with all other citizens of our common country. 

Every city central body, every convention of 
international unions and of the A. F. of L., in 
equally emphatic terms has attacked the injunc- 
tion wrong and demanded legal redress. 

Never has there been one voice raised or one 
vote cast by any man in the labor organizations of 
our country in dissent from or in opposition to 
this position and this demand. The most careful 
search through the archives and records of the 
labor movement discloses a unanimity of opinion 
among liberty-loving citizens upon this grave 
question, and particularly among the workers, 
unparalleled by the feeling on any other question 
which ever has engaged their attention. 

The opposition is well defined, and comes from 
that source which would arrogate to itself the 
power which wealth possesses in order that ty- 
ranny may be wielded over the men of labor and 
over masses of our people. 

It was because the injunction took new form in 
the writ issued by the Supreme Court of the Dis- 
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trict of Columbia last December, denying to the 
officers and to the rank and file of the American 
labor movement the right of free speech and free 
press, and because of the decision of the Supreme 
Court declaring the voluntary organizations of 
labor, trusts, corporations, monopolies, conspira- 
cies and combinations in illegal restraint of trade, 
with all the penalties involved, that the Executive 
Council directed me tocall the responsible officers 
of the international unions of America in a great 
conference, which was held at Washington, D.C., 
March 18th. 

That conference was held simultaneously with 
a meeting of the Executive Council, and aimed to 
accomplish the following purpose: First, to impress 
upon Congress the necessity of enacting a law re- 
storing to the workers the rights of which they 
were shorn by the Supreme Court's decision in 
the Hatter’s case; and second, a law to correct the 
injunction abuse; or, upon the failure of Congress 
to grant the essential relief demanded, to appeal 
to the two great political parties and urge them to 
pledge themselves to the enactment of these neces- 
sary laws. 

The Washington conference in March was prac- 
tically in the nature of a special convention of the 
A. F. of L., with the addition that the representa- 
tives of some of the railway brotherhoods and of the 
farmers’ organizations participated. The conference 
formulated and presented a protest to Congress, 
and prepared an address to the workers of our 
country, calling upon them to hold meetings upon 
the 18th and 19th of April, there to pass resolu- 
tions declaratory of their insistence that Congress 
should enact these laws or declaring forsuch alter- 
native action, to which I shall make reference 
later in this report. 

Congress adjourned, the majority party in Con- 
gress boastfully declaring its indifference to La- 
bor’s appeal and demand for justice. 

The Executive Council thereupon decided to 
hold meetings at Chicago and at Denver, respect- 
ively, at the same time when the Republican and 
Democratic party conventions would be held, not 
only for the transaction of the ordinary business 
which would come before the Executive Council, 
but also to appeal to these conventions to incor- 
porate in their platforms the demands which 
Labor makes upon Congress and the government 
for equal rights of all our people, whether they be 
workers or citizens in any walk of life. 

The Executive Council presented identical de- 
mands to both political parties. 

In order that the subsequent action may be more 
clearly set forth, not only to you, but to those who 
may follow us in our movement, and for the 
future historian of our cause, it is necessary here 
to present some matters in their chronological 
order. 

One of the earliest declarations of our Federa- 
tion upon the subject of the use of Labor’s polit- 
ical power was that adopted in 1886 at Columbus, 
Ohio, expressing encouragement of the political 
activity of the workers in several parts of the 
country. Quoting the resolution, it declared: 

Resolved, That the convention urges the most gener- 
ous support to the independent political movement of 
the workingmen. 

In 1895 the New York convention declared: 

That the A. F. of L. most firmly and unequivocally 
favors the independent use of the ballot by the trade 
unionists and workingmen, united regardless of party, 
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that we may elect men from our own ranks to make 
new laws and administer them along the lines laid 
down in the legislative demand of the A. F. of L., and at 
the same time secure an impartial judiciary that will 
not govern us by arbitrary injunctions of the courts, 
nor actas the pliant tools of corporate wealth. 

That as our efforts are centered against ali forms of 
industrial slavery and economic wrong, we must also 
direct our utmost energies to remove ail forms of polit- 
ical servitude and party slavery to the end that the 
ae people may act as a unit at the polls at every 
election. 


In 1896 the Cincinnati convention reaffirmed 
that declaration. 

At the 1899 Detroit convention the following 
was adopted: 


Resolved, That this Federation recommend that the 
various central and local bodies of labor in the United 
States take steps to use their ballots, their political 
ta on independent lines, as enunciated in the dec- 
aration of principles of the A. F. of L. 


_ At the 1902, New Orleans, convention the follow- 
ing resolution was adopted: 


Resolved, That the legislative committee of the A. 
F. of L. is instructed to prepare bills concerning such 
legislation by Congress as is desired, and especially con- 
cerning the subjects of Oriental immigration, govern- 
ment vy injunction, eight hour workday, and the in- 
voluntary servitude of children; that copies of these 
bills, when prepared, shall be sent to the executive 
officers of each of the state federations of labor, where 
such federations exist, and in other cases to such per- 
sons or organizations as may be selected, with instruc- 
tions in each case providing that the bills for the de- 
sired legislation shall be submitted to the county con- 
ventions of all political parties, with the request for an 
endorsement of same by such conventions, and instruc- 
tions from them to their delegates and nominees to act 
in accordance with such endoisement; that such further 
steps will be taken as will secure the nomination by 
state conventions, and the election by state legislatures, 
of only such men for the House of Representatives and 
the United States Senate as are fully and satisfactorily 

ledged to the support of the bills prepared by the legis- 
ative committee of the A. F. of L.; that it shall be the 
duty of the officers upon whom the responsibility of 
promoting the proposed legislation shall devolve, to give 
the results of their work, as shown by the actions of 
conventions and the pledges of candidates, the greatest 
publicity, to the end that all trade unionists may know 
who their friends are. 


The New Orleans convention also declared: 

That no efforts be spared to induce the legislative 
power to curtail the abuse of injunction indulged in by 
the judicial branch of our government, by the enact- 
ment of an anti-injunction biil. 

The Boston convention, 1903, reaffirmed that 
statement. 

The Minneapolis convention, 1906, adopted the 
following: 

We regard with pleasure the recent political action of 
the organized workingmen of the country, by which 
joe A have demonstrated they are determined to exhibit 
their political power. We are in fullaccord therewith 
and recommend to organized labor throughout the 
country that they persist in their efforts to organize as 
an independent political force, to the end that labor 
may achieve its just rights through exercise of the ballot. 

And further on by the same convention: 

Let the principle be proclaimed in every community, 
that associated labor will hold hostile individuals and 
parties responsible for the defeat of labor measures. 

The Minneapolis convention also declared that 
candidates be investigated as to their past acts, 
and interrogated as to their position on the abuse 
of the injunction writ, ‘‘and that those who from 
their actions or expressions are deemed unsound 
be, regardless of any other question, repudiated.”’ 

The Norfolk convention, 1907, reiterated and 
eriphasized the declarations made at Minneapolis. 

By common consent of all labor and by direc- 
tion of our organized labor movement, the officers 
of our Federation ‘“‘are directed to watch legisla- 


tive measures directly affecting the interests of 
working people, and to initiate, whenever neces- 
sary, such legislative action as the convention may 
direct.’ (Art. 9, Sec. 1, Constitution A. F. of L.) 

Through the members of the Executive Council 
and the legislative committees of the Federation, 
no effort has been left untried to press home upon 
Congress the necessity for the enactment of laws 
in the furtherance of the interests and for the pro- 
tection of the rignts and liberties of our fellow- 
workers and fellow-citizens. 

With the imposition of the specific instructions 
of our conventions and the constitutional com- 
mands, when it became apparent, aye, when it 
was flaunted in our faces, that the committees.of 
Congress were constituted and made up from those 
who were specifically and avowedly antagonistic 
to Labor’s reasonable measures; when the very 
committee, the cofmmittee on labor, created upon 
the demand of the workers so that it might give 
its earnest and sympathetic support to the neces- 
sary labor measures when that committee, like all 
other committees, was constituted and made up of 
Representatives in Congress specifically antagon- 
istic to Labor’s interests, what was the duty of 
your officers in the premises? 

Under the circumstances I found it a pleasurable 
duty to say that unless the rights to which Labor 
is entitled were accorded by legislation, we should 
appeal from the Representatives in Congress to 
their constituents. 

The Executive Council called a conference at 
Washington in 1906, where the historic ‘Bill of 
Grievances’? was adopted, which was presented 
to the President of the United States, to the pre- 
siding officer of the Senate, and to the Speaker of 
the House. Congress continued indifferent, aye, 
became still more hostile, for it annulled part of 
the eight hour law, so far as it applied to the con- 
struction of the Panama Canal, but our demonstra- 
tion had the effect of the President issuing an or- 
der for the enforcement of the existing eight hour 
law, which upon various occasions for more than 
two years previous I had vainly urged him to act. 

That bill of grievances, signed by the members 
of the Executive Council, and by the officers and 
representatives of international unions, declared 
to the President of the United States, the President 
of the Senate, and the Speaker of the House, 
that: 

Labor brings these grievances to your attention be- 
cause you are the representatives responsible for legisla- 
tion and for the failure of legislation. The toilers come 
to you as your fellow-citizens who, by reason of their 
position in life, have not only with all other citizens an 
equal interest in our country, but the further interest of 
being the burden-bearers, the wage-earners of America. 
As Labor’s representatives we ask you to redress these 
grievances, for itis in your power to do so. Labor now 
appeals to you, and we trust that it may not be in vain. 
But if perchance you may not heed us, we shall appeal 
to the conscience and the support of our fellow-citizens. 

Finding the majority in Congress indifferent 
and inimical to our grievances, the campaign was 
undertaken to secure the election of men true to 
Labor, and the defeat of our most conspicuous 
opponents. Several of those hostile to Labor’s 
interests were defeated, the majority in Congress 
in 1906 was reduced fully one-half and the majority 
of those of our opponents elected heavily cut 
down. 

The campaign inaugurated by Laborin 1906, be- 
ing the first conspicuous effort to punish Labor’s 
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enemies at the polls, increased their anger and 
aggravated their antagonism. The Speaker, who 
had ‘‘packed’’ committees not only against Labor 
but against any other real reform legislation, was 
brazenly re-elected, and to accentuate his bitter 
and relentless determination to block effective 
legislation, he so appointed his committees as to 
make absolutely sure of the impossibility of hav- 
ing bills objectionable to him and the ‘‘interests’’ 
he represents from even being reported for the 
consideration of Congress. 

In following that vindictive policy, he punished 
the Representative in Congress, Mr. Pearre, who 
had the courage to re-introduce our bill to regulate 
the isauance of the injunction writ and to prevent 
its abuse. Speaker Cannon refused to reappoint 
Mr. Pearre as a member of the judiciary com- 
mittee, a committee upon which he had served 
ably and conspicuously in two preceding Con- 
gresses. 

Injunctions continued to be issued in constantly 
more aggravated form, until the injunction was 
issued by Justice Gould, December 18, 1907, 
against the more than two million members of the 
organizations of the A F. of L. as well as against 
the Executive Council. Free speech and free press 
were denied and then followed the Supreme Court 
decision in the Danbury Hatters’ case, classing 
our unions as trusts, corporations, monopolies, 
conspiracies and combinations in illegal restraint 
of trade, with all the liabilities of threefold 
damages, fines of $5,000, and imprisonment for a 

ear. 

. When the events recorded, and others too 
numerous to mention, transpired, they devel- 
oped and cuiminated into an acute state of feel- 
ing among the workers of the country. The right 
of exercising the peaceful, normal, and natural 
activities of the workers was outlawed, the very 
existence of our united efforts imperilled, con- 
stitutional rights of free speech and free press were 
invaded and denied, and the hostile frame of 
mind of Congress clearly emphasized. 

At this time came demands from our fellow- 
workers all over the country in the form of resolu- 
tions and otherwise, all of them urging thata 
definite course be pursued by our Federation 
relative to the new conditions which had arisen. 

The adverse decisions and injunctions of courts 
and the hostility of Congress created an unsettled 
and anxious state of mind among our fellow- 
workers throughout the country. A number of 
central bodies adopted resolutions demanding 
that the Executive Council call a mass convention 
to take political action in some form or other, and 
declaring that in the event that this was not done 
by a specific date, they would themselves in- 
augurate such a movement. The greater number, 
however, expressed their devotion to our move- 
ment by declaring themselves willing to follow 
whatever course upon which the Executive Coun- 
cil of the A. F. of L. might decide. 

It was in consideration of this situation thata 
meeting of the Executive Council was called at 
Washington, beginning March 16th. Upon the 
authority of my colleagues an invitation was ex- 
tended to the responsible officers of the inter- 
national unions to participate in a conference at 
Washington, March 18, 1908. 

It was there and then that the Protest Confer- 
ence, together with the Executive Council, formu- 
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lated and presented the ‘Protest to Congress,’’ 
and it is my earnest hope that you will again read 
that historic document in connection herewith. 
It sets forth clearly the grounds of our complaint 
and the basis of our protest. The closing words of 
that protest I feel it necessary to quote: 


As the authorized representatives of the organized 
wage-earners of our country, we present to you in the 
most conservative and earnest manner that protest 

inst the wrongs which they have to endure and some 
of the rights and relief to which they are justly entitled. 
There is nota wrong for which we seek redress, ora 
right to which we aspire, which does not or will not be 

a shared by all the workers—by all the people. 

hile no member of Congress or party can evade or 
avoid his or their own individual or party share of 
ee ee gy we aver that the party in power must 
and will by Labor and its sympathizers be held pri- 
nsible for the failure ogee the prompt, 


marily res 
we know to be 


full, and effective ‘congressional relie 
within its power. . 
We come to you not as political partisans, whether 
Republican, Democratic, or other, but as representatives 
of the wage-wurkers of our country whose rights, inter- 
ests and welfare have been jeopardized and flagrantly, 
woefully disregarded and neglected. We cme to you 
because you are responsi!:le for legislation, or the failure 
of legislation. If these, or new questions, arg unsettled, 
and «ny other political party becomes responsible for 
legislation, we shall press home upon its representatives 
al bold them responsible, equally as we now must 
old you. 


This protest and demand were signed by the 
Executive Council and by the officers and repre- 
sentatives ot the very large number of international 
unions participating in the conference. Labor’s 
‘*Protest to Congress’’ was published in the April 
(1908) AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 

The same conference adopted an ‘‘Address to 
Organized Labor and Farmers of the Country.”’ 
In that address the same signers declared that: 


We have appealed to Congress for the necessary relief 
we deem essential to safeguard the interests and rights 
of the toilers 

We now call upon the workers of our common 
omen to 

Stand faithfully by our friends, 

\Oppose and defeat our enemies, whether they be 

Candidates for President, 

For Congress. or other offices, whether 

Executive, legislative, or judicial. 


Each candidate should be questioned and pledged as 
to his attitude upon all subjects of importance to the 
toilers, whether of factory, farm, field, shop or mine. 

We again renew and hereby declare our complete and 
abiding faith in the trade union movement to success- 
fully accomplish the amelioration of economic condi- 
tions befitting all of our peopie. The historical past of 
our movement, its splendid achievements in Labor’s be- 
half, and magnificent present standing warrants the 
assertion and justifies our prediction for its future 
success. 

We, the representatives of the national and inter- 
national trade unions and farmers’ organizations, rep- 
resented in this conference, call upon the Executive 
Council and upon all labor to use every possible legit- 
imate effort to secure for the workers their inalienable 
liberties and their proper recognition as a vital portion 
of the fabric of our civilization, We pledge ourselves 
to use every lawful and honorable effort to carry out the 

licy agreed upon at this conference. We pledge our 

ndustri«!, political, financial, and moral support to our 
own members and to our friends wherever found, not 
only for the present time, but for the continuous effort 
which may nevessary for success. We pledge our- 
selves to carry on this work until every industrial and 
political activity of the workers is guaranteed its per- 
manent place and usefulness in the progress of our 
country. 

Let Labor not falter for one instant; the most grave 
and momentous crisis ever faced by the wage-work- 
ers of our country is now upon us. 

Our industrial rights have been shorn from us and 
our liberties are threatened. 

It rests with each of us to make the most earnest, 
impressive and law-abiding effort that lies within 
our power to restore these liberties and safeguard 
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our rights for the future if we are to save the work- 
ers and, mayhap, even the nation itself,from threat- 
ened disaster. 

This is not a time for idle fear. 

Let every man be up and doing. Action consist- 
pare persistent, action insistent is the watch- 

ord, 

The Protest Conference urged the workers of 
the couatry to hold meetings and to pass resolu- 
tions expressive of their purpose, demanding legis- 
lation at the handsof Congress before it adjourned, 
and declaring for the alternative course adopted 
as governing the course of the participants in the 
conference if it met their approval. The mass 
meetings were held by workers in factory, work- 
shop, mill, mine, farm, or field. The indorsement 
and approval of the measures recommended by 
the Protest Conference were practically unani- 
mous, 

Desirous of pressing Labor’s demands home 
upon the majority in control in Congress, five addi- 
tional organizers were called in from the field of 
their other activities, and added to the two already 
at Washington to act as Labor’s legislative com- 
mittee. They made the most strenuous efforts, 
and it is doubtful if a single member of Congress 
in attendance escaped being interviewed as to his 
willingness to work and vote for the legislation 
essential tothe workers. With members of the 
Executive Council our legislative committee ap- 
peared before the congressional committees to 
argue our cause and present our claims, but all to 
no avail. 

The leaders of the minority party in Congress 
declared their willingness and their purpose 
unitedly to aid the majority or any part of the 
majority to enact the legislation which Labor 
asked; but the members of the dominant party in 
Congress had set their hearts like flint; they had 
no ears to hear, no patience to heed any claim, 
argument, or appeal involving the principles of 
equal rights to equality before the law, or of the 
liberty of the workers, on a par with other citizens 
of our country. 

Congress adjourned with the defiant declaration 
of one of the Republican leaders in Congress, and 
recent candidate of that party for the Vice-Presi- 
dency, Mr. James S. Sherman, that ‘‘the Republi- 
can party is responsible for legislation or for the 
failure of legislation,’’ and that he and his party 
were willing to assume the responsibility. 

I strongly urge you and every worker and 
student of the cause of Labor to again read the re- 
—_ of the Federation legislative committee pub- 
ished in the August issue, 1908, of the AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST. It revealsa tale of perfidy to the 
common weal and in telling the truth, perforce 
besmirches the name and history of a political 
party that found its embodiment and idealism in 
the martyred Lincoln. 

When Congress adjourned after so shamelessly 
refusing to accord the workers the relief and the 
rights upon which they had set their hearts and 
hopes, the feeling became still more tense among 
the great rank and file of Labor. The Executive 
Council then decided to appeal from the action of 
Congress to the representatives of the two great 
political parties in convention assembled. 

As already stated, we presented identical de- 
mands to the Republican and the Democratic 
party conventions. In the one instance, that of the 
Republican convention, the declarations adopted 
were for the enactment of a law that would 


legalize the worst abuse and perversion of the 
injunction writ, this in direct opposition to what 
we had asked. The Democratic party, in conven- 
tion at Denver, adopted Labor’s demands and in- 
corporated them in its party platform. 

In view of the specific declarations of the men 
of labor throughout our country for many years, 
the repeated declarations and instructions of the 
A. F. of L. at many of its conventions, some of 
which I have quoted, it devolves upon you, the 
duly constitutea representatives of the men of 
labor of our country, you who come here and who 
have been in immediate and constant touch with 
the toilers of America, it is for you to say whether 
the course pursued, to stand faithfully by our 
friends and elect them, oppose our enemies and 
defeat them, whether they be candidates for 
President, for Congress, or other offices, is justified, 
and meets with your approval, or your condemna- 
tion. 

The men of labor realize that our liberties as 
workers and as citizens are threatened; that our 
industrial efforts to work for Labor’s rights and 
interests upon natural and rational lines are out- 
lawed, and that if it is the desire and aspiration of 
America’s toilers to work along these peaceful, 
natural lines of historic development, these rights 
and liberties must be restored. 

The men of labor are invoked to be up and 
doing. Their action should be consistent, per- 
sistent, and insistent. 

Some over zealous partisans, and particularly our 
opponents, for a purpose, have declared that Iam 
a Democrat and have always been a Democrat. It 
may not be necessary to make this explanation to 
you, but to correct any error now or of the future, 
I desire to emphasize the fact that though many 
years ago I counted myself a Republican, I have 
not been and am not nowa Democrat—that is, in a 
partisan sense. I owe allegiance to no political 
party. So far as in my power lies, and in the light 
given me, I have always without fear of personal 
consequences endeavored to perform my duty to 
my fellow-workers, to my fellow-man. 

The American Labor movement is not partisau 
to a political party; it is partisan toa principle, the 
principle of equal rights and human freedom. 

When this report is being written, October 30th, 
the immediate results of the election of November 
3d, are, of course, unknown, but this one fact stands 
out clear, and can never hereafter be disputed— 
that is, that the presidential and congressional 
election of 1908 has been contested upon the funda- 
mental principles for which Labor and the liberty 
loving citizens contend—that is, equality before the 
law, human freedom. 

The vague notions regarding Labor’s demands 
have been dissipated and replaced by sound knowl- 
edge as to the historic and logical principles upon 
which they are based—indeed, the very denuncia- 
tion of Labor’s demands by interested condidates 
and by the hostile press, has accelerated as well as 
concentrated public attention upon our movement. 

There have been printed and distributed several 
millions of copies of ‘*Labor’s Protest to Congress’’ 
and ‘‘Address to Workers,’’ and ‘‘The Essence of 
Labor’s Contention on Injunctions.’’ In the dis- 
cussion of the wide scope of the Supreme Court’s 
decision in the Hatters’ case thousands of extra 
copies and a special edition of the AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST were published, and hundreds of 
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thousands of circulars by the Executive Council, 
the labor representation committee, and myself. 
Besides this, an extraordinarily large number of 
letters were written in answer to inquiries based 
upon Labor’s claims. The candidates for Presi- 
dent, as well as those for Congress and other offices, 
have each and all of them discussed the principles 
and claims of Labor as the most important issue 
of the campaign. Never before have the people 
manifested so keen a desire to know the claims 
which Labor presents and to learn if they are 
founded upon justice and a patriotic and humane 
purpose to help all our people. These letters, 
publications and addresses have afforded us the 
opportunity to place intelligently and fairly before 
the American people the merits and earnest motives 
and the high aspiration of the ennobling cause of 
Labor. 

You can readily understand that it is most un- 
wise at this writing to indulge myself in prophecy, 
but I hold that no matter what the result, a great 
moral victory has been won, and no one can deny 
that our campaign has conspicuously brought 
before the attention of the people the fundamental 

rinciples upon which our movement is based. 

he voice of Labor has been heard. It can no 
longer be dismissed with a contemptuous shrug of 
the shoulder. 

The movement of Labor through the ages has 
been a struggle for justice. It is founded upon 
truth, and truth is eternal. Our cause needs but 
to be understood to win and hold the sympathetic, 
patriotic support of right-principled men. 

It is additionally interesting to know that a large 
mass of the unorganized workers has been in entire 
accord with their organized fellow-workers in this 
campaign, and that aconsiderable portion of them 
has become imbued with the conviction to make 
common cause with us within the beneficent fold 
of unionism. 

Now, I desire to address myself to a feature to 
which it seems your attention should be called. 
Severe criticism has been launched against some, 
true, not many, but still some of the men in our 
movement who, for reasons good enough for them- 
selves, have not been in entire accord with the 
campaign as conducted by the A. F. of L. 

Our conventions have frequently declared that 
our movement has neither the right nor the desire 
to dictate how a member shall cast his vote. It 
has been my privilege and honor always so to in- 
sist I have not departed, and can not now de- 
part, from that true trade union course. At the 
Minneapolis convention the following declaration 
was adopted: 

We must have with us in our economic movement 
men ofall parties as well as of all creeds, and the minor- 
ity right of the humblest man to vote where he pleases 
and to worship where his conscience dictates must be 
sacredly guarded. 

That solemn and binding declaration is the 
guarantee to every member of our organized labor 
movement; and though it be true that now, as 
never before in the history of the labor movement 
of our country, have the people been so practically 
unanimous in their determination to make the 
contest for justice and right and freedom as in the 
campaign which will have come toa close before I 
submit this to you, yet if there were not but one man 
in all our movement who chose for himself to vote 
and cast his lot contrary to the practicaHy unani- 
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mous determination of the great rank and file, that 
is a right which our movement can not and must 
not deny him. This fact I can not refrain from 
recording: That so far as concerns any action 
which I may have taken during the campaign, it 
has been far within the limits of aggressiveness as 
exemplified by the expressed judgment and action 
of the mass of the organized wage-earners of our 
country. 

It has been my purpose to place before you the 
entire matter in connection with my participation 
in the campaign, whatever consequences it may 
entail. I submit it to you for such judgment as 
you may deem best to render and such action as 
you may care to take. I am deeply conscious 
of this one fact—that I have endeavored to give 
voice to the wrongs which labor has endured end 
to which the toilers are subject. I have plead 
for the righting of these wrongs. I have pressed 
home to the fullest the sufferings and the injustice 
done my fellows. To the very limit of whatever 
ability or power I may possess, I have thrown it 
into the scale of the cause of my fellow-workers. 

Upon the platform in public meeting, and in 
editorials in our AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, I 
have discussed the great principles involved in the 
campaign. These should be again read by you 
and considered in connection with whatever action 
you may take. 


Initiative and Referendum. 


The initiative and referendum move ment con- 
tinues to progress. Last September the people of 
Maine, by a vote of more than two to one, adopted 
a constitutional amendment for the initiative and 
referendum. 

In Missouri, on November 3d, the people will 
vote upon a similar constitutional amendment, but 
at the time this report is being written the election 
has not taken place, and consequently the result 
can not now be given. 

In Arkansas the party in power has promised to 
submit a constitutional amendment to the initia- 
tive and referendum. 

In the states of Ohio and Washington, and in 
other common wealths, there are non-partisan cam- 
paigns going on for the initiative and referendum, 
with the outlook good for success, 

In the present National House of Representa- 
tives 114 members are pledged to enact a law for 
the establishment of the advisory initiative and 
advisory referendum for national questions. — 

The method whereby these results were achieved 
was the questioning of candidates. The only ex- 
ceptions are where the question is comparatively 
new, as was the case in the 1906 national campaign. 
In the state of Maine the legislature unanimously 
submitted the constitutional amendment. Not 
one of its members cared to record himself as op- 
posed to submitting to the people the question of 
whether they desired the increase of power. 

In these campaigns the leading factor has been 
the A. F.of L. In the national campaign it en- 
dorsed the questions to the candidates for Con- 
gress, while in the state campaigns the state 
branches led in the movement. In many of the 


states the organized farmers are co-operating with 
us. They are as vitally interested as we in the 
establishment of the right of the people to govern 
themselves. 

In Montana the initiative has been used by the 
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state branch of the A. F. of L. to propose the 
direct election of Senators, a law to regulate in- 
junctions, and an employers’ liability act. 


Economic Power Most Essential and Potent. 


The trade union movement, true toits history, its 
traditions, and aspirations, has done, is doing, and 
will undoubtedly do more in the interest of man- 
kind to humanize the human family than all other 
agencies combined. Devoting primarily our efforts 
to the membership of our organizations, yet there 
is not a detlaration which we can make, or an 
action we can take for their protection and their 
advancement but which will have its correspond- 
ingly beneficent influence upon the nnorganized 
workers and upon the masses of the people. Re- 
sistance to wage reduction by union workers is 
the check upon still further encroachments upon 
the unorganized. To secure an advance either in 
wages or the reduction in hours of labor by union 
workers, is to correspondingly bring these advan- 
tages to the unorganized toilers. We can not ob- 
tain legislative euactment to protect the rights 
and interests of the organized but that it must 
equally include all our people. 

Our movement is the barrier and check to ag- 
gression and tyranny on the one hand; on the 
other it is the leaven forthe common uplift for 
all. itis therefore that the economic power and 
influence of the labor movement is the most po- 
tent. We have exercised, and we shall continue 
to exercise, our political power; and that, too, with- 
out becoming politically partisan. We shall aim 
to elect to our law-making bodies, national, state, 
and municipal, men from the ranks of labor; men 
who are earnest, honest, intelligent, and sincerely 
devoted to the cause of the toilers and the people 
generally. 

In whatever form or shape the men of labor may 
exercise their energies and activities, in inception 
and result, the effort is for the common uplift of 
all, though our political activities must of neces- 
sity now be primarily devoted to acquire for our 
economic movement its freest and fullest natural 
development. 

Our movement has not asked and will not ask 
at the hands of government anything which the 
workers can and should dofor themselves. The 
movement of labor is founded upon the principle 
that that which we do for ourselves, individually 
and collectively, is done best. It is therefore that 
the exercise by the workers of their economic 
power is, after all, the greatest and most potent 
power which they can wield. 

The possession of great economic power does not 
imply its abuse, but rather its right use. Con- 
sciousness and possession of economic power bring 
with them responsibility, wisdom. and care in its 
exercise These have made the labor movement 
of our country a tower of strength inspiring the 
confidence and respect of the masses of our 
workers, as well as 'he sympathetic support of 
students, thinkers, and all liberty-loving people. 

The labor union movement as understood and 
expressed by the A. F. of L. is the historic 
struggle of the toilers; it has brought light and 
hope into the factory, the workshop. into the 
lives and homes of our workers; it has borne 
the hrunt of battle and bears the honorable 
scars of past battles. It embodies Labor’s hopes 
and aspirations for a brighter and a’better day, 


not only for the future, but for today, tomorrow, 
and tomorrow’s tomorrow—each a better day 
than the one which has gone before. 


Panama Canal Labor Conditions. 


Advices reach me that general labor conditions 
in Panama—that is, in the digging and con- 
struction of the Isthmian Canal—have somewhat 
improved. As directed by you, I have continued 
the investigation, and through other members of 
the Executive Council, as well as myself, received 
regular communications from the workers there. 

Several communications have reached me re- 
ceatly ia which correspondents request that their 
names be not made public, but which for verifica- 
tioa will be submitted to a committee, stating that 
the practice now is to lay off or discharge Ameri- 
can workmen, and particularly union men, and to 
employ unskilled foreign workmen in their stead. 
Surely in this great enterprise American workmen 
should have the preference wherever possible, and 
we havea right to expect that membership in a 
union should at least not work to their detriment. 

I am also advised that the federal eight hour 
law is now a dead letter, and that this applies 
equally to American workmen employed there as 
it does to aliens. That this would be the result we 
all foresaw when the eight hour law was amended 
so that its provisions no longer applied to avien 
workmen in the Panama Canal Zone. 

It is suggested that this matter be brought to 
the attention of the federal authorities, and that a 
thorough investigation of this entire subject be 
made, not only from official sources of our govern- 
ment, but by a representative, trustworthy man 
having the confidence and respect of the men of 
labor. 

Electrical Workers. 


A very sericus division has occurred in the or- 
ganization of the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers. There are two sets of officers, 
each claiming to be the duly constituted officials 
of the brotherhood. I have advised and urged both 
contestants to send representatives to this city 
where, with the aid of the Executive Council, this 
convention, or myself, unity and harmony may 
be re-established. If my suggested conference 
here shall be acceptable and acted upon, and our 
services required, the matter will be further called 
to your attention. - 


Dual Car Workers’ Internationals. 


For several years two national organizations 
covering the similar jurisdiction of car workers 
have existed under the title of the International 
Association of Car Workers, and Brotherhood of 
Railway Carmen of America. The former is affili- 
ated with the A. F.of L. There can be no ques- 
tion, where two organizations exist, each claiming 
equal jurisdiction, that rivalry and antagonism 
must ensue, and a clash can scarcely be avoided, 
and this is always to the detriment of the workers. 
I have endeavored to bring about an amalgama- 
tion of the two bod es into one comprehensive 
union, and with that end in view have held sev- 
eral conferences with the executive officers of both 
organizations. As a result, an agreement has been 
reached for a conference to be held in Denver 
some time during this convention, a representa- 
tive of our Federation to participate therein and 
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endeavor to bring about unity under one organi- 
zation. 
Organizers. 

The organizers of the A. F. of L., both salaried 
and volunteer, have continued to render splendid 
service to the cause of labor during the past year. 
Our international union officers attest gladly the 
assistance rendered by our organizers, not only in 
organizing new unions, but increasing the mem- 
bership of existing locals. By the timely visit of 
organizers to unions, by their advice and encour- 
agement, much good has been accomplished. Ex- 
perience has given them the opportunity of 
acquiring information, which has in turn been 
imparted to our fellow-workers. These, together 
with their willingness to be of service at all times, 
have materia:l) aided in the progress of our cause. 


American Federationist. 

Upon our official magazine, the AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST, has fallen a great portion of the 
burdens of the year. It has been the storm center 
around which raged the injunction war in the 
Buck’s Stove and Range Co.’s injunction. It has 
been the object of the most violent attack at 
the hand of the emissaries of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, They have put a most 
determined blacklist upon our advertising, pledg- 
ing merchants and manufacturers not to publish 
advertisements in the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 
under penalty. There have been indications of a 
plan to suppress altogether the publication of our 
magazine under injunction proceedings suppress- 
ing freedom of the press. 

Naturally our advertising patronage has suffered, 
both from this cause and from the géneral busi- 
ness depression which has affected all branches 
of business, but I am glad to be able to say that 
financially the AMERICAN FEDEKATIONIST has 
not been an expense to the Federation. 

Our official magazine is a vital necessity to our 
movement in putting before the toilers and their 
sympathizers the accurate and fu!l record of what 
has already been done by the Federation and what 
it desires to accomplish. The daily press of the 
country is known to be largely hostile to our 
movement and to delight in misrepresenting and 
abusing our motives. The AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TIONIST offers the channel through which, by 
editorial and by well-selected contributions, the 
rank and file of our members and the masses of the 
people are educated and informed as to our aims 
and purposes. So great has been the pressure of 
important matters, especially during the past year, 
that I have been obliged to add to the size of the 
magazine over and over again in order that our 
members and friends might be informed of official 
action of the Federation, and that its officers 
might tender the advice and counsel which it is 
their duty to give. 

The AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST performs a ser- 
vice which will be more and more‘appreciated as 
the present events of our movement pass into his- 
torv. It is the official, full and accurate record 
not only of all that is done by the Federation, but 
a true reflection of the sentiments and hopes and 
aims of the toilers and theirsympathizers. Through 
the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST we have been able 
to secure far better reports from the daily press 
than would otherwise have been possible. By 
giving the copies of our printed circulars and the 
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editorials to the press, they are obliged to quote 
accurately or not at all, In the past year the 
editorials of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST have 
been quoted more widely than those of any other 
magazing in existence. 

The labor press and official journals of the trade 
unions have reprinted selected articles, circulars 
and editorials of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 
very widely, thus greatly increasing the oppor- 
tunity to reach al the people. 

I have endeavored to give my best thought and 
all the power I possess to the editorial work of the 
magazine, and the appreciation which it has re- 
ceived has made me feel that I have been fairly 
successful in voicing the desires and demands of 
the workers. 

During the campaign just ended the AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST has been invaluable in correctly 
putting before the public the contentions of the 
workers and in forcing our opponents to admit 
that they had no excuse for misrepresentation, 
when in the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST they could 
find the position of the workers accurately, hon- 
estly and truthfully presented, 

The magazine has been fortunate in attracting 
contributions from many of the best and deepest 
thinkers of the country, and thus its educational 
value has been greatly increased. I can say 
frankly that the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST today 
compares most favorably, both in appearance and 
character of contents, with any magazine in the 
country, yet it must always be our aim to accom- 
plish still greater results. 

When every effort is being put forth by our op- 
ponents to drive our official magazine out of exist- 
ence, the workers should rally the more strongly 
to its support. 

An increased circulation is advisable and neces- 
sary, both from a financial point of view and be- 
cause the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST should reach 
every toiler in the land in order to fully accom- 
plish its educational work. 

Owing to the fierce attack upon our magazine 
by the Van Cleaves and enemies of that stripe, 
and from the fact that the increasing growth and 
importance of the Federation force us to publish a 
much larger magazine than formerly, in order to 
give space to vitally important official matter, it is 
necessary that some financial provision should be 
made for the official magazine from the general 
funds, of the Federation, and that it be not forced 
to depend entirely upon its advertising and sub- 
scriptions. I hope that this matter will be dealt 
with by the convention in a way which will per- 
mit the editor of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 
to accomplish still greater results in the coming 


—— Labor Press 


The official journals of our international unions 
and the Labor press, as a rule, have contitiued to 
render the cause of Labor invaluable service. In 
spite of the precarious financial conditions of 
many of the latter, and the temptations to yield in 
their loyalty to the cause of labor and justice, 
they have intelligently and heroically thrown the 
weight of their influence and power with the 
toilers. 

Early in the summer the editors of international 
union official journals met in Chicago and by a 
practically unanimous vote determined that be- 
cause of the critical situation in which the toilers 
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found themselves, they would support, by every 
effort in their power, the plan of campaign for the 
re-establishment of Labor’s rights, as outlined by 
our American labor movement. 

The editors of these journals, the editags of the 
Labor Press generally have performed magnificent 
service to our cause during trying times, and I am 
confident that in the near future greater tangible 
good results will follow to the cause of which we 
have the honor to be a part. 

No language of mine can express too strongly 
my own personal appreciation of their co-opera- 
tion and excellent work, and I sincerely hope that 
the men of labor will attest their appreciation of 
the Labor press of America by greater financial 
and moral support than has been given heretofore. 

Conclusion. 

Looking over the vast field of the activities of 
our labor movement, the great good it has accom- 
plished for our fellow-workers particularly, and 
for our people generally, the conviction has be- 
come ingrained in my very being that there is no 
force so potent in all society making for the 
material, moral, and social uplift as the much 
abused, and as yet little understood, labor move- 
ment. im. 
Upon the platform, in public addresses or pri- 
vate conference, in addressing the workers and 
students of our time, I have, with whatever ability 
I possess, and with all the fervor of my being, 
sought to impress upon all the duty of man toward 
his fellows to help bear our brother’s burden, to 
make life the better worth living, for the ennoble- 
ment of manhood and womanhood; to impress 
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this duty upon mankind, that the struggle of the 
children and the countless millions yet unborn 
may be made lighter to bear, less keen, than that 
with which we have been confronted and which 
made us burden-bearers in our time. 

With earnestness and sincerity to carry the gos- 
pel of human freedom and human brotherhood to 
its fullest. fruition; with insistence of my deepest 
conception of duty and right and justice, yet tol- 
erant as any man to mental differences, it has 
been my aim and purpose to be helpful to my 
fellows. 

No word have I uttered but which was attuned 
to the highest and deepest concern for the loftiest 
aspirations of my fellows. Conscious of the strug- 
gle and the inensity with which it is waged 
against us, and the bitterness and relentlessness 
of the antagonists to our cause, I have not flinched 
from the path, but I have met them and sought to 
overcome them through whatever power has been 
given me. 

During the past year my time has, perhaps, 
more than ever before, been engrossed by our 
movement, and my activities accentuated without 
let, hindrance, or regard for self. 

Appreciating and recording the deep obligation 
I owe to my fellows, it is my one constant aim and 
hope, whether as your president, or as one in the 
great rank and file of the toiling masses of our 
country, to aid to the fullest limits my fellow- 
workers, miy fellow man. 

Fraternally yours, 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 


President, American Federation of Labor. 





THE MARCHERS. 


Hark to the sound of marching of workers, 
Onward they come with victorious might. 
Naught can withstand them, 

Naught can disband them, 


For theirs is the future; for theirs is the right. 


Look to the waving thousands of banners 
Flinging their message far out in the night; 
Labor comes onward, 

Faces the dawnward; 

For theirs is the future; for theirs is the right. 


Hark to the song that’s sung by the workers, 
Chanting a strain full of hope and of light— 
Our cause is glorious, 
Our host victorious; 
For ours is the future and ours is the right. 
—Charities and Commons. 
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WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE.DOING. 


FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC, 


In this department is presented a comprehensive review of industrial_conditions throughout the 


country. 
This includes: 


A statement by American Federation of Labor general and local organizers of labor conditions in 


their vicinity. 


Increases in wages, reduction of hours, or improved conditions gained without strikes. 


Work done for union labels. 
Unions organized during the last month. 


City ordinances or state laws passed favorable to labor. 


Strikes or lockouts; causes, results. 


A report of this sort is rather a formidable task when it is remembered that nearly 1,000 of the 
organizers are volunteers, doing the organizing work and writing their reports after the day’s toil is 


finished in factory, mill, or mine. 


The matter herewith presented is valuable to all who take an intelligert interest in the incustria] 


development of the country. 


It is accurate, varied, and comprehensive. 


The information comes from 


those familiar with the conditions of which they write. 

These organizers are themselves wage-workers. They participate in the struggles of the people 
for better conditions, help to win the victories, aid in securing legislation—in short, do the thousand 
and one things that go to round out the practical labor movement. 

Through an exchange of views in this department the wage-workers in various sections of the 
country and the manifold branches of trade are kept in close touch with each other. 

Taken in connection with the reports from secretaries of international unions, this department 
gives a luminous vision of industrial advancement throughout the country. 


FROM INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS. 


Bridge and Structural Iron Workers. 


J.J. McNamara.—Slight improvement in trade 
conditions during past month. At this time every- 
thing is rather quiet. We are opposing the open 
shop policy in every instance where attempt is 
made to enforce it. We paid out $800 in death 
benefits during the month. 


Chainmakers. 
Curtin C. Miller.—State of employment poor, 


with slight indication of improvement. Thereis 
nothing new to report at this time. 


Cutting Die and Cuttermakers. 


Joseph J]. Brady.—Trade conditions fair. Slight 
improvement noted during past month. 


Engineers (Steam). 


R. A. McKee.—We are maintaining our mem- 
bership; some unions report steady increase in 
membership. Engineers of Crooksville, Ohio, se- 
cured charter for local union during month. 


Freight Handlers. 


7. J. Flynn.—State of employment has been 
only fair for some time past. Wage reductions 
have been attempted, so far without success, the 
most recent attempt being made in New York 
city, where our members are on strike. Three new 


unions of freight handlers were organized in the 
Hudson Valley. We intend to effect thorough 
organization of our trade throughout the country. 


Hatters. 


Martin Lawlor.—State of employment in our 
trade has been t for sometime, although the 
past month showed slight improvement. No 
strikes or troubles to report. We had 12 deaths 
during the month and paid $4,200 death benefits. 


Lace Operatives. 
Wm. Borland.—The past month brought slight 


improvement in trade conditions for our members. 
Nothing new to report at this writing. 


Leather Workers on Horse Goods. 


John J. Pfeiffer —Trade conditions have been 
very uncertain for some time, but at this writing 
there seems to be slight indications of improve- 
ment. Weexpect before 1910 to make a general 
demand for the eight hour day in our trade. In 
Chicago an attempt was made by employers to 
have the men take stock in the firm and withdraw 
from the union. This resulted in a strike of one 
week’s duration, after which a satisfactory agree- 
ment was reached. During the month we paid out 
$300 in death benefits and $785 for sick and dis- 
abled members. 
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WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


Machine Printers and Color Mixers. 
James Mulhearn.—Trade flourishing in our in- 


dustry. We are working under a three year con- 
tract at this time. Very few of our members 
unemployed. 


Papermakers. 


J. J. O’ Connor.—About two thirds of our mem- 
bers are on strike at this time against wage reduc- 
tion. Anew union was organized in Woodland, 
Me., Curing the month. We will, in the near 
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future, make an effort to secure the eight hour day 
and union shop conditions. 


Post Office Clerks. 
Geo. J. Pfeiffer —We have charted new unions 
in Atlanta, Ga.; Lowell, Mass., and Bridgeton, N. J. 
Nothing new of interest to report at this time. 


Travelers’ Goods and Leather Novelty Workers. 

Muri Malone.—We are reorganizing and build- 
ing up a number of our unions. Trade conditions 
are improving. 


FROM DISTRICT, STATE AND LOCAL ORGANIZERS. 


ALABAMA. 


Mobile.—Chas. H. Sheraton: 

As a rule organized workers have steadier em- 
ployment than the unorganized and secure much 
better conditions. Unorganized unskilled labor in 
very poor shape. Men are working on the new 
L. and N. depot at from $1 to $1.15 a day. The de- 
mand for all union labels is steadily increasing. 
Teamsters are reorganizing with splendid pros- 
pects for the future. 

ARKANSAS. 

Denning .—J. P. Gowing: 

Work has been very uncertain for some time 
past. During the past nine months some indus- 
tries have had less than 45 working days. Am 
working energetically for the union labels. 


Little Rock.—L. H. Moore: 

All industries show improvement over condi- 
tions which prevailed since January and Febru- 
ary, but are not up to the standard of 1907. Trade 
conditions as yet are very much unsettied. State 
Federation of Labor convenes during the month 
of December. We expect to bring up a number of 
labor measures at the next session of legislature. 
The union labels are agitated with fair degree of 
success. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Valliejo.—J. B. Dale: 

The collier Prometheus at Mare Island, which is 
nearing completion, is an eloquent testimonial for 
the campaign waged by organized labor for ship 
building in government yards. Union men have 
been fairly well employed, but unorganized trades 
have been uncertain of work. Expect to organize 
butchers, tailors, and bootblacks during the 
month. All union labels are being pushed. 


COLORADO. 


Denver.—Frank J. Pulver: 

Organized labor in fair shape. Prospects are 
favorable for an carly settlement of strike of ma- 
chinists, blacksmiths, boilermakers and pipe-fitters 
on the Denver and Rio Grande Railroad. Building 
trades have enjoyed steady employment; other 
industries fair. Painters and decorators, after a 
two-years’ strike, secured favorable settlement 
and increase in wages from $3.60 to $4.00 for eight 
hour day. About 75 per cent of organized labor 
is steadily employed, while about 50 per cent of 
unorganized are walking the streets in search of 
work. The unionists have just won two hard- 


fought cases for violation of boycott laws in the 
criminal courts. The cases were brought by 
the president of the Citizens’ Alliance in this city. 
Good work is done by label league and unionists 
for the union labels. Mine workers organized a 
new union with 400 members at Leyden, near this 
city. Asbestos workers are getting ready to form 
union. 


DELAWARE, 


Wilmington.—S. H. Fairlamb : 

The greater part of the workers here are unor- 
ganized and work for low wages. Employment 
has been unsteady, and no indication of improve- 
ment at this time. With the growth of trade 
unionism in this city conditions will improve. 


FLORIDA. 


Key West.—wW. F. Maloney: 

Industrial conditions poor in all trades throng- 
out this section. Union men are more respected 
by the community than the unorganized working- 
men, and in most instances they get the prefer- 
ence on jobs. The East Coast Railroad Co, tried 
to force the men to accept the 10 hour day at $1.25 
aday. This the men refused, and asa result are 
on strike, but their prospects for winning are good. 
Will probably have two new unions organized 
before long. 


GEORGIA. 


Augusta.—B. F. McIntyre and P. K. Tant: 

Union men have maintained union conditions 
despite the slackness of work due to the industrial 
depression. With unorganized workers it is dif- 
ferent and their condition is poor. In some in- 
stances hours have been increased from 48 to 60. 
A metal trades department is being formed in this 
city. All union men are urged to demand the 
union labels whenever purchasing. 

Columbus.—A. C. Snyder: 

All unions have maintained good conditions for 
their members. despite industrial depression 
brought on by the money stringency. About 
ninety-five per cent of all organized labor is stead- 
ily employed. The unions report membership in 
good standing. No strikes or*troubies since last 
report. Unorganized wages and conditions do not 
compare favorably with the organized. A decision 
has been ren lered by the Supreme Court of Georgia 
which makes it unlawful for men to do picket 
duty. A fair demand for all union labels is 
noticed. 
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ILLINOIS. 

Alton.—R. J. Brueggeman: 

Organized labor in good shape. A number of 
unions report increased membership. Open meet- 
ings have been held with great success. Employ- 
ment is steady in most industries. Glass works 
have resumed operations. Horseshoers have union 
under way. 

Aurora.—E. R. Davis: 

Organized labor is recognized by business men 
and secures fair conditions in this section. No 
strikes or troubles to report. We have secured our 
advancement in a more conservative way. Em- 
ployment generally has been steady. Good de- 
mand for all union labels. 

Belleville.—Edw. P. Baum: 

Employment has been very uncertain, but organ- 
ized trades fare much betterin securing steady work 
than the unorganized. Hodcarriers and building 
laborers have organized. We urge the demand for 
all union labels. 

Carlinville.—Rudolph Bohrman: 

Conditions fairly good for organized trades. Few 
non-unionists have any employment at this time. 
No strikes have occurred. We secured increase of 
25 cents a day on city work without trouble. Hope 
to report more improvement in the future. 

Carrier Mills.—E. T. Davis: 

Considering the general depression in business, 
employment has been fairly steady in this section 
and organized labor is in fairshape. No strikes or 
troubles since last report. 

Edwardsville.—Peter Dresch: 

I consider the condition of organized labor far 
ahead of the unorganized. While some of our 
unions are not so strong numerically, yet the mem- 
bers are stout of heart and have kept up courage, 
and will make steagly progress. Carpenters have 
been on strike for some time, but have not suffered 
from lack of employment. Work has not been 
steady during past season. A workmen’s union 
label league has been formed and good work has 
been accomplished in this direction. The state 
law providing for mine inspection is surely of 
great benefit to the miners. Flour and cereal mill 
employes have formed union during month. 

Harrisburg.—Chas. A. Sullivan: ; 

Organized workers have succeeded in renewing 
last year’s wage scales and conditions of employ- 
ment. On the other hand, wherever the unorgan- 
ized workers had enjoyed the eight hour work day 
through the general agitation of the unions, they 
have now been forced to accept the 10 hour day 
and without any increase in their wage rate. Em- 
ployment has been slack. Six mines closed down 
on account of the lack of demand for coal. A 
union of printers is about to be organized. There 
is increasing demand for all union labels. 

O’ Fallon.—Frank M. Evans: 

Outside industries enjoyed comparatively steady 
work during past season. Unorganized working 
conditions compare very unfavorably with the 
unionized. No strikes or troubles for some time 
past. All union men call for union labels when 
purchasing. 

Peoria.—J. W. Gentry and James F. Davis: _ 

Despite business depression, the labor organiza- 
tions have held their own and maintained wages 
and conditions. The unions are making steady 





gain in membership. With hardly any excep- 
tion, all unorganized workers are receiving lower 
wages than the organized, and their conditions 
can not compare with the latter. No strikes or 
troubles to report. Stove molders signed the agree- 
ment they had last year. Painters are getting 
their organization in good shape. The label com- 
mittees are agitating and advertising all union 
labels. Interurban street-car men have formed 
union. Elevator constructors, building trades de- 
partment and a metal trades department are about 
to be organized. 

Fontiac.—Joseph Murphy: 

Organized labor in good shape and pretty well 
employed. As an illustration of the difference in 
the condition of organized workers, as compared 
with the unorganized, 1 will mention the wages 
received by unskilled union labor which ranges 
from $2.00 to $2.50 a day of nine hours, while un- 
organized unskilled laborers receive $1.50 for 10 
hour day. We have had no strikes or troubles re- 
cently. Miners have been on strike since last 
March, and believe they will win their demands 
shortly. 

Spring field.—R. E. Woodmansee: 

Condition of organized labor in Springfield is 
improving every day. There never was a time 
when organized labor stood so nearly together in 
Springfield as at the present time. Employment 
has been steady, although this vicinity has not 
enjoyed the building boom we had two years ago. 
There have been no changes in the wages, hours 
or working conditions since last report, neither 
has there been any strikes or lockouts. Since the 
courts have decided that the unfair list is illegal, 
union labor has been bending its efforts more for- 
cibly tothe support of allunion labels. Atarecent 
meeting of the Springfield Federation of Labor 
an addition was made to the obligation given the 
delegates which provides that before being given 
a seat in the Federation, the new delegate specifi- 
cally agrees to wear union-made clothes. 


INDIANA. 

Mt. Vernon.—James K. Kreutzinger: 

Conditions of the working people in this section 
have improved because of the efforts of labor or- 
ganizations. Employment has been a little more 
plentiful during past month. Union men from all 
sections of this state made particular effort to hear 
the address of President Gompers on his tour 
through the state. The Indiana district confer- 
ence held its first session here this fall and elected 
the following officers: President, James K. Kreutz- 
inger; Secretary, William Schaeffer, of Booneville, 
Ind. The next session will be held at Booneville, 
Ind., in March, 1909. 

Vincennes.—J. O. Loten: 

Organized labor in fair shape and enjoying 
steady employment. Good demand for all union 
labels here. 

IOWA. 

Cedar Rapids.—A. J. Cronkhite: 

Organized labor in good shape, in fact, was 
never in better condition. Most trades have had 
steady employment until fall weather.set in. We 
are agitating the union labels and ask for them 
whenever purchasing. 

Dubuque.—Simon Miller: 

Organized labor in fair shape and holding its 
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own as regards working conditions. Employ- 
ment is steady and indications are that it will con- 
tinue so in most lines during the fall. Unorganized 
labor receives $1.75 a day where the unionized 
workers get from $2.00 to $2.25 a day. ¢ 

& Waterloo —E. G. Pullen: 

» Organized workers in good shape and fairly 
well employed in most industries. Building trades 
have kept pretty well employed. As compared 
with the unorganized workers, union men get 
much better wages and work shorter hours. Shoe 
workers formed union during month. 


KANSAS. 


Atchison.—Lee Gunnison: 

Labor conditions normal. Union labor in de- 
mand here, employment is steady. There is good 
demand for all union labels. 

Caney.—A. S. Long: 

Considering the effects of the money panic in 
many sections, organized labor is in good shape 
in thiscity. The unions upheld wage scales and 
as a consequence maintained union conditions. 
Carpenters, painters, and clerks are enjoying 
steady employment. Carpenters secured eight 
hour day without trouble. All union men demand 
the union labels. 

Kansas City —R. J. Hall: 

Painters and paperhangers have signed con- 
tracts with all the leading firms in the city. State 
of employment improved slightly duringthe month. 
Union men secure better wages that the non- 
unionists. 

Pittsburg.—G. W. Winkler: 

Condition of organized labor good. The present 
industrial conditions seem to have strengthened 
the organizations. Unorganized workers are com- 
ing into the fold of unionism. Employment is 
fairly steady in most lines. 


KENTUCKY. 

Covington.—John W. Mapes: 

At this writing there is more work in the build- 
ing trades line than at any time during this year. 
No strikes or troubles for some time. Organized 
labor in very good shape, considering the indus- 
trial depression in other cities. Nearly all union 
men of this city are enjoying steady employment, 
and the wages and working conditions are far 
ahead of the unorganized. Expect to report three 
new organizations in line shortly. 


LOUISIANA. 

New Orleans.—J. E. Schroth: 
Labor organizations here are making steady 
rogress. The suffering brought on the unorgan- 
ized workers by hardtimes has make them realize 
that the only protection the workers have, is their 
union. Have several new unions under way. Tex- 
tile workers of Wesson, Miss., organized during 
month. Some organizations secured advanced 
scale and shorter hours. Unorganized workers 
have been working short time under wage reduc- 
tion, and they can not help but see the difference 
in their condition as compared with the organized. 


MAINE. 
Biddeford.—E. L. Leighton: 
Some trades find work more plentiful at this 
writing than for some time past. Nothing new to 
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report as regards condition. We keep up continual 
label agitation. 


Madison.—G. T. Meserve: 

Generally speaking organized labor is steadily 
employed. Papermakers strike has not yet been 
settled. Woolen mills here are unorganized and 
work long hours with low wage scales. Vote was 
carried at state election for the initiative and refer- 
endum. Clerks have formed union recently. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Adams.—Wm. B. Miner: 

Trade conditions dull, there is very little doing 
in any industry. No changes to report since last 
report. Dyehouse workers formed union recently. 
We are pushing the union labels. 

Cambridge.—Harry W. Joe}: 

Practically all organized trades are employed 
steadily and working eight hour day with Satur- 
day half holiday during six months of the year. 
Organized labor in good shape. There is good 
demand for all union labels. 


Chicopee.—James F. Murphy: 

Organized labor in good shape. Mills and shops 
are running full time, but with reduced working 
force. About six hundred unorganized workmen 
are idle at this time, and their condition is very 
poor. Textile workers are organizing. 


Haverhill.—G. A. Russell: 

Conditions are decidedly in favor of the organ- 
ized workers. Employment steady at this writing. 
There are no changes in conditions or wages to 
report. We are perfecting an organization of rail- 
way men. Organization committee of the Central 
Labor Union is working with us to secure all rail- 
way men in this section. This would embrace the 
entire system of the Boston and Northern Rail- 
road, in the union. Good results have been ob- 
tained through union label agitation. 


Marlboro.—Philip J. Byrne: 

In the state of Pennsylvania, which I visited 
during October, 1 found the workers more steadily 
employed than during the month preceding. Such 
industries as the silk mills and shoe factories and 
in some instances the mines are in need of organ- 
ization. I am energetically pushing the work of 
the union labels right along. 


Milford.—Patrick Dacey: 

Practically no changes in conditions since last 
report. Employment continues dull. Centra] Labor 
Union is always agitating the union labels. 


Newton.—M., 1. Chivers: 

Union men are gaining a fair living wageand 
the eight hour workday. Unorganized workers 
work nine and 10 hours a day ata lower wage 
rate. Employment is fairly steady. 


MICHIGAN. 


Kalamazoo.—E. H. Ellis: 
Teamsters are making splendid gain in member- 
ship. Employment fairly steady in most industries, 


Saginaw.—I. R. Jones: 

Employment steady and union men have satis- 
factory conditions. Musicians’ union reported 
encouraging increase in membership during 
month. This city is thoroughly organized. 
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MINNESOTA. 


St. Paul.—]J. J. McHugh: 

Organized labor in good shape and steadily em- 
ployed. We are making steady progress and have 
been fortunate in avoiding strikes. Most employ- 
ers seem to be right thinking men, and are ready 
to take into consideration the rights of the work- 
ers. Condition of unorganized labor does not come 
up to the standard of the organized. 

St. Paul.—T. F. Thomas: 

Organized labor has been strengthened and 
solidified by its position in the political campaign. 
Ninety-five per cent of the union men here placed 
their union above their party. . 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Gulfport.—G. E. Wilson: 

Organized labor is holding its own, but unor- 
ganized workers are taking whatever they can and 
are thankful at that. Employment has been very 
uncertain. Railroad shops reduced working time 
of machinists, blacksmiths, boilermakers, eight 
hours on 10 hours pay, four days in the week; re- 

ir shops eight hours on 10 hours pay six days 
in the week. Strike of the street paving force for 
better pay was adjusted in two days. Trades 
Council is working with view to securing city 
ordinances and favorable legislation. 


MISSOURL. 


Kansas City.—John T. Smith: 

Organized trades fairly well employed under 
ood conditions. Unorganized trades are working 
or wages far below the union scale. Asbestos 

workers formed union during month. Union label 
leagues are doing good work for the union labels. 

Moberly.—C. B. Dysart: 

Conditions are good here. There is plenty of 
work for all. The unorganized workers do not 
have conditions that can compare in any way with 
the standard of the suiusioall 

Sedalia.—E. T. Behrens: 

Condition of organized labor is gradually im- 
proving. Railroad shops which closed down for 

ast six months have resumed with normal force. 
he long enforced idleness has caused suffering 

in some instances and left some of our unions in 
crippled condition, but these are gradually build- 
ing up totheir former strength and are resuming 
activities. There isan increasing demand for all 
union labels. New lines of union labeled goods 
are being added by the mercants to their stock. 

St. Joseph.—C. L. Kennedy: 

Organized labor in good shape. Employment 
steady in practically all industries. Nothing new 
to report at this time. 


MONTANA. 


Billings.—Hugh McDonald: 

Condition of organized labor improving. Unor- 
ganized workers are going from one place to 
another seeking employment, at low wages and 
long hours. Asa rule, employment is unsteady. 
No strikes or lockouts have occurred during the 
past year. Carpenters’ union will be organized at 
Fromberg, and federal labor union is under way 
at Roundup. Central council here is doing good 
work for all union labels. 
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Red Lodge.—John Massow: 

Most workers here are organized and enjoy 
steady employment. Miners won their agreement 
through strike. All union labels are discussed at 
union meetings. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Keene.—D. W. Finn: 

Most organized workers secure steady employ- 
ment. The industrial depression has caused the 
unorganized workers all sorts of inconveniences 
with no chance of redress. We are urging a more 
consistent demand of all union labels. 


NEW JERSEY. 

Asbury Park.—Harry C. Wallace, Jr.: 

Work has been dull during the summer, but is 
now becoming more plentiful and prospects are 
bright for winter and spring work. We have very 
few unorganized workers in the building trades. 
No changes in hours or conditions; the agree- 
ments went into effect April first. Outside the 
building trades, the unorganized workers work 
from eight to sixteen hours a day. Horseshoers, 
bakers, barbers, retail clerks, and lathers are or- 
ganizing. We have held meetings for the purpose 
of discussing ways to push the union labels and 
merchants are increasing their stock of goods 
bearing the union labels, 


NEW YORK. 

Ithaca.—E. A. Whiting: 

Condition of organized trades is very much 
better than unorganized. Reports from delegates 
of the various unions to the central labor body, 
are very encouraging. Employment is steady and 
there have been no attempts to reduce wages 
among unionized trades. No strikes or troubles to 
report. Eight hour day prevails in all building in- 
dustries and is extended even to the unorganized 
workers in those industries. Women’s label league 
is especially active in forcing the union labels to 
the front and as result of their agitation, there is 
an inceased demand for union made goods in this 
city. 

Norwich.—W. E. Miner: 

Organized workers in good shape and steadily 
employed. Conditions of the unorganized work- 
ers are at least 25 per cent below the unionized. 
Have one new union under way. A strong agita- 
tion is carried on to push the union labels. — 

Plattsburg.—J.C. Malampy: 

Conditions here are much better than the aver- 
age on account of the number of public buildings 
being erected. Employment, however, is uncer- 
tain, and the unorganized industries have a hard 
time of it. We are constantly agitating the ques- 
tion of union labels. 

Port Chester.—Wm. Rander: 

Organized labor is well paid in this city. The 
unions are holding theirown. Unorganized work- 
ers are taking whatever is offered them in remun- 
eration for their labor. Employment has been 
uncertain for some time past. Building trades de- 
partment will be organized here shortly. 

Sandy Hill,—Thos. Burke: 

Union men are enjoying shorter hours and bet- 
ter wages than unorganized workers. Work has 
been scarce and there is not much prospect for 
any improvement. Paper makers are on strike 
against a 10 per cent wage reduction. The 
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paper company tried to operate the mills with 
non-union workmen, without success and we hope 
to see the men gain within a short time. We are 
booming all union labels. 

Schenectady.—John J. Henley and J. T. McCon- 
ville: 

The unions are maintaining their position and 
organized workers have decidedly the best of it 
as regards conditions. In most instances the un- 
organized workers work for as low as $1.50 a day. 
Wherever the union men are employed they get a 
fair day’s wage. No increase in wages has been 
secured this year. We are actively enforcing the 
eight hour work day. Street-carmen and coal 
handlers are likely to organize shortly. A label 
league will be formed in the near future. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Goldsboro.—Joel Powers: 

Nearly all organized trades are enjoying steady 
employment and fair conditions. We will soon 
have a special committee working in the interests 
of all union labels. 


OHIO. 


Barnhill.—Frederick Helle: 

Union men have the preference on all work and 
are steadily employed nearly the whole time. 
Miners, however, have been working only half 
time. Organized trades maintain better hours and 
secure higher wages than the unorganized. A 
label ‘league will no doubt be formed here very 
shortly. 

Cambridge.—Albert E. Pitt and Fred. A. Ed- 
wards: 

Organized labor here in very good shape. The 
unions are alive to their own interests and are 
maintaining the conditions they have secured 
through past efforts. We are holding a solid front 
against aggression and injustice. All organized 
trades are steadily employed. Unorganized work- 
ing conditions do not compare favorably with the 
organized. Good missionary work has been done 
among the street-carmen and expect to report an 
organization of them shortly. 

Conneaut.—E. H. Martin: 

Building trades have been fairly active and will 
attempt to enforce the card system. Practically 
nothing new to report since last month. The 
union labels are discussed at all union meetings. 

Crooksville.—S. R. Frazee: 

Organized labor far in advance of unorganized as 
regards working conditions. Work has been fairly 
steady. No strikes to report. Have two new unions 
under way. 

East Liverpool.—J. P. Duffy: 

There are not many unorganized workers in this 
section. Most of the trades are organized and con- 
ditions are good, although there could be still 
further improvement in some lines. Employment 
is steady. There is steady demand for all union 
labels. 

Marietia.—Wm., F. Debold: 

Condition of organized labor fair, but unorgan- 
ized conditions are poor and can not compare. 
Central body here recently affiliated with the Ohio 
state federation, also an anti-Asiastic league. We 
are doing all we can to bring the union labels 
before the public generally. 
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Mt. Vernon.—S. R. Barton: 

As result of the business depression there has 
been reduction in Aours for union men, but reduc- 
tions in wages forthe non-unionists. This is but 
one illustration of the difference between organized 
and unorganized labor. Union men secure far 
superior conditions. The question of government 
by injunction was discu during the campaign 
and aroused the workers and they realize the 
necessity of relief legislation. 


Springfield.—C. W. Rich: 

Despite industrial conditions and efforts of an- 
tagonists organized labor is more than holding its 
own. Unorganized workers, because of lack of 
work, and their helplessness under such conditions, 
have suffered throughout the past year. TZheir 
only hope is the resumption of ‘‘prosperity.’’ Con- 
dition of organized labor is so far superior that 
there can be no comparison. Employment in out 
of door industries at this time is above the aver- 
age. Indoor trades employment, average, with the 
exception of printing industry, which has been 
very steady. City employes secured half holiday 
and increased wages from two to five cents an 
hour. This is having its beneficial effect on some 
contractors. The working people are intensely in- 
terested in the issue of injunctions and will take 
up the matter of legislation in the next state legis- 
lature. 

Tiffin.—Jas. C. Craniger: 

Organized labor is holding its own despite con- 
ditions at this time. All unionized trades seem to 
afford steady employment. The workers are 
aroused in a political sense and will stand to- 
gether in order to secure in the future, such legis- 
lation as will guarantee them industrial freedom. 


OKLAHOMA. 


Ardmore.—D. N. Ferguson: 

Nearly all union men are steadily employed at 
good wages. Mostof the unorganized workers are 
out of work, and when they do secure employment 
they are glad to accept whatever wages the em- 
ployers choose to offer. We have never had any 
strikes in this city. The educating influence of the 
trade unions is more apparent than ever before. 
The working people are beginning to read and 
think for themselves. Pavers, rammermen, stenog- 
raphers, and stationery firemen are likely to 
form unions in the near future. 


Enid.—h. A. Breitenstein and A. W. Hair: 

Organized labor in fair shape and steadily em- 
ployed. All paint contractors signed agreement 
for the eight hour day without strike. In some 
industries wages have been increased without 
strike. Conditions enjoyed by organized trades 
are very gratifying when compared with the un- 
organized conditions, which have remained at a 
standstill. Through trade union activity some 
splendid labor legislation has been enacted in this 
state and the result is also shown in the recogni- 
tion accorded to organized labor by municipal 
government. Organized labor making steady 
progress as regards membership, and a number of 
new unions are under way. 

Lehigh.—Pat O’Shea: 

Organized labor steadily employed at fair wages, 
but unorganized workers are glad to geta day’s 
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work atany wage. The eight hour day is secured by 
— but the non-unionists work the 10 hour 
ay. 

McAlester.—D. S. O'Leary: 

Organized labor in fair shape, although employ- 
ment in this city has.not been steady. Strike of 
the workers at Du Pont’s powder works was forced 
because the company refused to sign union 
contract. Federal labor unior and laundry workers 
are about to organize. Good work has been done 
for all union labels. 


OREGON. 


Portland.—Jobn Greenwood: 

Union men have better wages than the men who 
do not belong to any trade organization. Employ- 
ment is fairly steady. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Easton.—]. H. Wesley: 

No changes in conditions since last report. There 
are a greater number of idle men than Jast month, 
and no immediate relief in sight. No strikes or 
lockouts in this section. Organized trades are 
maintaining conditions and are far in the lead of 
the unorganized. Good work is done for all union 
labels. 

Edwardsdale.—James E. Jones: 

The labor organizations have upheld conditions 
of their members, but unorganized workers are in 

r shape and one can only imagine what con- 
ditions would be if there were no labor unions to 
check the aggressions of some of the employers 
who attempt to reduce wages and consequently 
lower the general standard of the workers. 

Erie.—E. L.. Wieder, George N. Warde and A. 
W. Garren: 

The printing and building trades have improved 
conditions through organization. Plumbers are 
organizing. Employment is not steady in all lines, 
but we hope for improvement. Printers secured 
increase of 50 cents per week October ist. 
Municipal employes secured eight hour day with- 
out reduction in wages. The local labor paper is 
doing sp’endid work in the interest of the unions. 
Good agitation carried on to boom all union labels. 

Harrisburg.—James F. Carr: 

The workers here are not so well organized as 
we could hope for, but already those who have 
joined the unions are securing material benefit 
therefrom. Union men always secure higher wages 
and better hours than the unorganized workers. 
We are working toelect union men to the state 
legislature. All union Jabels are boomed. 

Meadville.—W. J. Sook: 

Organized labor in good shape and making pro- 
gress. Employment fairly steady. Three trades 
are out on strike, otherwise all organizations are 
doing well. Unorganized trades can not command 
the wages secured by union men. 

Monongahela.—M. W. Forester: 

State of employment shows improvement since 
last report. Have two new unions under way. 

New Brighion.—Augustus Jamison: 

All trades are organized and enjoy fair condi- 
tions. Employment has averaged about five days 
a week. No strikes or troubles to report. Arrange- 
ments have been made to meet the board of edu- 
cation with view of placing union labels on all 
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school text-books. Central labor union is active at 
all times in the interest of the union labels. The 
city council has decided to give preference to 
American-born citizens and taxpayers on all 
municipal work. 

Philadelphia.—Wm. J. Boyle: 

Organized labor far in advance of the unorgan- 
ized. Employment has been unsteady and there 
are thousands of workers unemployed. A few of 
the unions in the building trades have renewed 
agreements for 1908-09. Tilelayers won their strike 
for recognition of helpers. The labor organizations 
are cheerfully making mary sacrifices in order to 
take care of unemployed members. President Gom- 
pers was enthusiastically received here and his ad- 
derss made deep impression on the workers. We se- 
cured the passage of astate employers’ liability law 
and also the scaffold law. 

Potisville.—Jere Brennan: 

Employment is very uncertain, and the unor- 
ganized workers are in deplorable condition. The 
difference between unorganized and organized 
labor conditions is very marked, for the unions 
have maintained union conditions despite all 
attempts to reduce wages. 

Potisville.—S. M. Glover: 

Organized labor in fair shape, but employment 
is unsteady. Machinists are organizing. Am assist- 
ing in building up the retail clerks’ membership. 

Warren.—W. E. Hyde: 

Piasterers are organizing. There is nothing new 
to report since last month. Organized Jabor in 
good shape. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Pawtucket.—Henry Frasier: 

Conditions are fair, but employment is uncer- 
tain. Cigarmakers went out on strike for better 
conditions and upon promise of the manufacturers 
to improve conditions, they returned to work. 
There is fair demand for all union labels. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Charlesion.—John L. Kiley: 

Building trades have enjoyed steady employ- 
ment. Musicians organized a union here recently. 
We do all we can to push the union labels to the 
front. 

TENNESSEE. 

Memphis.—C. W. Merker: 

Organized labor making steady progress and 
are far in advance of unorganized. Employ- 
ment fairly steady. Women’s label league was 
formed during month and we expect to extend 
the work for union labels with good results. 


TEXAS. 

Austin.—S. C. Berkley: 

Conditions are good for organized labor, in fact 
were never better. There is plenty of work for all. 
Wages have advanced in building trades without 
trouble during past year. Practically every trade 
here is organized. We are pushing the work for 
the union labels right along. 

Bridgeport.—J. C. Phillips: 

Mine workers in good shape, and steadily em- 
ployed. In other trades employment is practically 
at a standstill, but no strikes or labor troubles 
have caused this condition. Miners and car- 
penters have the eight hour day; unorganized 
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WHAT OLR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


trades work 10 and 12 hours a day. Much suffer- 
ing has been caused the unemployed working peo- 
ple through no fault of theirs. 


Denison.—H. Kachel: 
All union card men are steadily employed. Con- 
ditions are fair, Good demand for all union labels. 


Ennis.—R. A. McCulloch: 

Union men enjoying steady employment and 
good condition. The unorganized are not so cer- 
tain of steady employment, as they are not pre- 
ferred by many employers. The question of union 
labels is constantly kept before the members at all 
union meetings. 


Fort Worth.—Frank Swor: 

Organized labor in fine shape; all trades steadily 
employed. Stationary firemen and stationary en- 
gineers secured eight hour day and increase of 
40 centsaday. Asa rule allunorganized workers 
get about 40 per cent lower wages than the union 
men. Retail clerks and electrical workers are 
making good headway and increasing their mem- 
bership. Central body looks after all union labels. 


Galveston.—J. H. Fricke and Edward Carney: 

Galveston is one of the best organized cities in 
the state. While work in the building trades and 
other industries has been steady, the shipping in- 
dustry and kindred trades on the wharf front have 
had unsteady employment and prospects are not 
yet very bright for any change. The unions are 
holding their own very well, and have secured 
contracts. Unorganized workers in bad shape. 
Teamsters have formed union during month. 
Women’s label league and labor council are ac- 
tively working in the cause of all union labels. 


Houston.—E. P. Lord: 

The workers have suffered during the past year 
through the lack of employment. The labor or- 
ganizations are resuming their activity and are 
rapidly gaining in strength, both financially and 
in membership. The unions upheld the union 
wage scale throughout the depression, while unor- 
ganized workers were reduced in some instances 
almost 50 per cent. Employment is now becom- 
ing more plentiful. Horseshoers and photo- 
engravers have organized. We continually agitate 
the union labels. 


San Antonio.—Wm. Hoefgen: 

Since Labor Day, the labor organizations have 
renewed their activities and conditions are im- 
proving. The declaration of the master sheet 
metal workers for the ‘‘open shop’’ at their last 
meeting in this city has done much to bring the 
workers still closer together for mutual protec- 
tion. Painters, paperhangersand carpenters have 
declared for the union shop and will make astand 
to secure it. With some assistance from their in- 
ternational officers, there could be formed unions 
of meat cutters, clerks, sheet metal workers, book- 
binders, and street-car men. A _ building trades 
council will most likely be organized. 


Waco.—John R. Spencer and J. A. McKechnie: 

Condition of organized labor good, but unorgan- 
ized workers are in unsettled condition. Employ- 
ment during past month was better than the month 
previous, because of the cotton picking which gave 
many work and drew a number of workers from 
the city to the country. Asa rule union mensecure 
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shorter hours and better wages than the unorgan- 
ized trades. Central labor council held an open 
meeting which drew a large and enthusiastic 
gathering. City council has declared that all 
charter amendments must be submitted to the 
people before it will recommend such amend- 
ments to the legislature. Butchers and meat cutters 
are organizing, also laundry workers and candy- 
makers. 


VIRGINIA. 


Alexandria.—Howard T. Colvin: 

Work in building trades brisk at this time of 
year. Unorganized workers in poor shape. The 
campaign for election of governor next year is al- 
ready on, and the workers should see to it that 
none but men favorable to labor be nominated or 
elected. Union men in this state have it in their 
power to elect all state officers next year, and they 
can elect men who will stand by them after elec- 
tion as well as before if they will only go to work 
in time. They should, and no doubt will, profit 
by the example of President Gompers in the great 
national contest this year. 

Newport News.—J. B. Clinedinst: 

All building trades working full time. Organ- 
ized labor in good shape. The political plans of 
the A. F. of L. found favor in this section. Good 
work has been done for all union labels. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 

Clarksburg.—W. R. Talkington: 

Organized labor making steady progress. Its 
influence for good is felt in our little town, espe- 
cially in political lines. Central body is gaining 
prestige. Several trades are talking organization. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


LINCOLN, NEBR., Nov. 70, 7908. 
Hon. SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, A. F.of L., 
Denver, Colo. 

My DEAR MR. GomPERs: I have been intending 
to write to you at Washington, but seeing you are 
in Denver, I write to say that I appreciate most 
sincerely the powerful support which you gave our 
ticket. We have not won, but we deserved to win, 
and I think tiat you especially are entitled to 
great credit for so ably supporting the party 
which took the laboring man’s side on the ques- 
tions at issue. 

I recognize that all the laboring men are not free 
to vote as they wish—many to a certain extent be- 
ing intimidated by the threat of their employers 
—and for this reason I appreciate the more the 
enthusiasm of those who dared resist intimidation. 

I recognize, too, that some, because of their 
hostility to the laboring men, opposed us mainly 
because the labor organizations favored us, but in- 
stead of abandoning that which we think to be 
best, we should proceed to convince those who are 
hostile that social progress and permanent pros- 
perity are only possible when there is harmonious 
co-operation between labor and capital, and that 
this co-operation is only possible upon a basis of 
justice to those who toil. 

Thanking you again, I am, 


Very truly yours, W.J. BRYAN. 
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STATE OF EMPLOYMENT, OCTOBER, 1908. 


Compiled by the Editor of the American Federationist. 
Of the 1,426 unions making returns for October, 1908, 
with an aggregate membership of 98,875, there were 6. § 
er cent without employment, In the preceding month 
unions, with a membership of 58,600, reported 8.1 
per cent unemployed. 
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Chart showing the reported percentage of unem- 
ployed members of trade unions at the close of each 
month, comn-encing January, 1907. 

The heavy line indicates the per cent for 1908; the 
light line for 1907. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 
Following}is a statement of the receipts and expenses 
for the month of October. (The months are abbreviated 
thus: j, f, m, a, m, etc.) 


1. Balance on hand, October, ’08...................00++. $138, = 89 
Federal labor 11823, tax, sept, $1. 5; ¢ rho 25... 2 50 
Federal labor 1: 2274, tax, a, 8, $3.50; d 1, $3.50.. 7 00 
Egg srpanens 11254, tax, sept, ‘sls be d f, 

$15.25 ....... °° 80 50 
-—— drillers and) ‘tool sharpeners 12366, ‘tax, 


ug, , 7 tS eennMeeesSrnoasre ens 5 06 
Bas all Lait, 10929, tax, sept, 65c; d f, 65e 1 30 
Trades ) one labor assem, Carlinville, "1, 


CAA, BR, J, Ja. coer. -2cce-vccrenercee- ovooss ensenconescecsevecoes 2 50 
Federation of labor, Louisville, Ky, tax, m, 
IE EEL 5 00 
City laborers prot 12280, tax, j, a, 8, $6; df, $6.. 12 00 
Grays Harbor trades and labor council, 
MDOCESOM, WSR, GAT. 3. Dig B secccesecsccccesescnsere 2 50 
Federation of trades, hemiia. SC, tax, 
m, a, m,j,j, a.. 5 00 
Ceniral labor council, ‘Tacoma, Wash, “tax, 
idles cibeiaeninaieiiesheadibaniaeticapiaiiaiidid ations 2 50 
oman laborunion, Batavia, N Y tax,], a,s 2 50 
—, red union, Lawrence, Mass, tax, 
SARA ISLE BEA 5 00 


m,Jj,j,a 
Ceniral srades council, Clarksburg, wv a, 
_ 8 SRR aa Ree Se 2 50 
awh broom and whisk makers union, tax, 





silicide aidiacasallagiaeaalialak iabisinenee atin eeeiie 8 00 
Federal labor 8217, tax, sept, $3.50; d f, $3.50; 

I BIO cnc ndcinncosccncennsseneerscenatoves tenses snevonsencneeee 7 2 

2. Cigarmakers intl uni: n of A, tax, a, &......... 408 75 
Intl stereotypers and electroty pers ‘nto of 

A, tax, a, 8,.... 33 59 


Inti union of fiour and cereal mili ‘em ploy es, 
tax, m,a,m.j, j,a,s, $25.50; Los Angeles 
assess. $8; Buck’s Stove and Range co 
case, —_ Ee ee eae 41 50 














sesbcheeliiieiecisresdtiselltiaiaes is laatiaaalisiedaretaiabiotan 2 50 

central labor union, S Omaha, Neb, tax, 
einai encdieipsietnasintiiisimanuntiagunanbemecicaaetniian 2 50 
onio fed of labor, tax, may, ’08, to and incl 

II, Oi inne ccenestecsesonnenesinmmenmensiomiatiamaminmetpenn " 10 00 
Central labor ‘union, Auburn, N Y, tax, 

Te sialic eiinidicanionnoheslincdiesepannammentainiinipaatinine 2 50 
Federal labor 11044, tax, may, 85c; d f, 85c 1 70 
Federal labor 1( 977, tax, j, a, 8. $1. 5U; d f, $1.50. 3 00 
Federal labor 11651, tax, a, m, j, j, a, 8, $6.65; 

[eee 13 30 
Book keepers, accountan and oe 

phers 12646, tax, sept, $1. 70; d t, $1.70... 3 40 
Firemaus asso 12270, tax, sept, $5; at... 10 00 
Cigar factory tobacco strippers 11939, tax, 

july, $4.25; d f, $4.25...... . 8 50 
Newspaper carriers 12062, ‘tax, j,a ‘$3.40; “at, 

| ne ee Se 6 80 
Central ee union, Chelsea, Mass, tax, a, 

8, 0, n, 4, ,__ IE AEE RE 5 00 

3. Pr Ft operatives of A, tax, a.s.. 7 24 
= state fed of labor, tax, o, n, a, 07, 

eA RRL AONE RGEC termes 5 00 
Central trades council, Cc hicopee Falls, Mass, 

ES OS ee ee 2 50 
—— council, Collinsville, Ill, tax, m, Jj, J, se 
Trades and wad council, Streator, Ill —_ 

j,j, a, 8, 5 00 
Federal labor 8584, tax, + a ‘85e:; di f, 85c 170 
Sewer diggers 8662, tax. sept, $3; a’ f, $3 6 00 
Paper bag workers 11757, tax, oct, 55C; d f, 55¢ 110 
Horse nail makers 6170, tax, sept, $3; d t, $5 10 00 
Central labor union, Sheboygan, Wis, tax, 

j,a.s,o,n,d. sdiiauinbinelsteeintohinecelaiesaliasaae 5 00 
— labor union, St Johnsburg, Vt, tax, 3 te 
Industrial cone, Kansas City, Mo, tax, _ 

es a 
Jas F ‘Bledkoe, Miarshficia, ‘Oreg, ‘sup. Lasiniaieatienth 50 
Federal labor 11434, tax, 2 a, 8, $2.80; d f, 

GTB.BBs BUD BOG, ..~ coccoesseses.. concs-s0cccoesccescnvsvoecnees 6 10 
Quarry workers union of N A 47, sup .. 25 

5. Intl union of the united brewery workmen 
of A, tax, j, a, s, $60; Los Angeles assess, 
$400; Buck’s Stove & ‘Range co, $400............ 1,400 00 
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5. Intl united bro of leather workers on horse 

oods, tax, : 

{ntl alliance of theatrical stage employes, 
SEE Gis i: © .cccnasececeacentensncen 'seumpsnenestgommenmmnnnnnnnen 

Intl Vy “at boilermakers and iron ship 
builders and helpers of A, tax, j, a, 8.. 

American society of uae we 3008, 
tax, oct, 90c: d f, 90c. " 

Laborers prot 8079, tax, a, § &, $9.05; “a re "$99.06... 

Oiland ” Seaceaniaianannsrmest tax, aug, $1.055 
d f, $1. 

Machinists heipers "12592, ‘tax, ‘sept, , Hoe; d a t 
50c .. 

Icemens 9990, ‘tax, ‘sept, $i. 26; “a t $i. 25. 

Suspender workers 8144, tax, sept, $1. 30; “a f 








$1. 
Soda and mineral water bottlers 10383, tax, 
J, &, 8, $5.25; d f, $5.25..... 
Badge, banner, and regalia makers 12249, 
tax, 8s, 0. n, $1.50; d f. 
Oil and gas well tit... 13010, tax, ‘J, a,8 » 
$17.85; d f, $17.85... 
Tobacco strippe rs 9608, ‘tax, sept, , $5; “af, $... 
Em mett asso of rock drillersand tool \sharp- 
eners 11808, tax, aug, $17.60: d f, $17 
Milkers prot 8861, tax, july, $7.50; af, or aa 
Federal labor 8060, tax, oct, $3.75; d f, $8.75... 
Federal labor 12102, tax, sept, $9; d f, $9........ 
Central labor union Binghamton, N Y, tax, 


a 
Tiades and labor council, Fondulac, Wis, 
tax, j,j.a 
Trades assem, “Ballston Spa, N Y, tax,a,m,j 
Central labor union, So F ramingham, Mass, 
oS F Sees 
Colorado state federation of labor, ‘tax, m, va 


35S 11739, tax, aug, $1.80; df, $1. ‘80; 
sup, $1.24 

Int] asso of fur workers of U 8S and Can, sup 

Federal labor 9626, tax, oct, $2.50; d f, $2.50; 
BUP, GOC........0......2.0000-0erccveerenceccnecececsenccccceeenooss 

Excavators prot 12711, sup... 

Bottle cap, cork, and stopper workers 10875, 
tax, sept, $7.75; d f, $7.75; sup, $5 


$40 00 
105 00 
205 95 


1 80 
18 10 


210 


35 00 
15 00 


S$ 8s 


i) 
3 


m- om eb bo 
esses 


Baan a 
S$ 3s 8 


~ 


Necktie workers 12655, Sup. ................-esssesseeees 
Suspendermakers 9560, SuP............-....ccereeeeee 

. Central labor union, Spokane, Wash, tax, 
bal, dec, ’07, to and incl dec. *08 

Federal labor 11624, tax, aug, $8.30; d f, $8.30.. 

Federal labor 8971, tax, ‘sept. 50c; d f, 50c....... 

Monongahela V alley central trades council, 
Charleroi, Pa, tax,a m,j,j,a 

Rhode ee federation of labor, tax, ‘a, m, 


Jj, Jj, a 
ental lab inber union, Wilkesbarre, Pa, tax, 
8, O, Brccnape«snsiscnecntnastinecipaphencharedieeadeian 
oy cer 8339, tax, o, n, d, $12.75; df, 
TREE SIT ETE IS SED 
Federal labor 7231, tax, a, 8, $2 50; f, $2 50... 
Federal labor 12064, tax, a, 8, $l. 15; a4 t, $1.15. 
ey | sana 12412, tax, oct, ‘gi. 60; d i, $1.60; 
SIE TOE -scandictenaissennidtieninntbieneeiamininseilions om 
Federal a 12652, tax, sept, $2; d f, $2......... 
Artesian well drillers and levermen as, 
tax, oct, $2; d f, $2........ penne 
Bricklayers 12698, tax, ‘aug, 90c: “a ra ‘Rc. esleuat 
Machinists helpers and truckmen 12626, tax, 
t, Me; d f, 90c 
Roe drillers and tool eSangentes 12366, tax, 
sept, $2.50; d f, $2.40... 
Comb and novelty rubber workers. 12074, 
tax, j,j, a, $3; d f, $3. 
Suspender workers 12282, ‘tax, “mn, y 4 a, 8 
$1.95; d f, $1.95; sup, 50c... ‘ 
Rockmens | prot 12712, tax, ‘oct, $5; d a f, 68 ‘sup, 









. Intl bro of teamsters, tax. j,a. s.. 


Bro of painters, decorators, and paperhang- 

ers of A, tax, sept ..... 
United mine workers of A, tax, sep 
Sypeqpaphieat 5, donation to legal defen e 


fun 

Michigaa “fed of labor, tax, “oct, 07, toand 
incl sept, 08 ... ..... 

Central labor union, Mattoon, Ti. tax. = ja 

Aurora trades assem, Aurora, III, tax, 0, n, 
RO, ae ee ne 


p EER EER 
Thaides and ‘ivr cou , Piqua, Ohio, tax, 
Oe ED REY Tes 
Federal jabor 11990, tax, a, 8, $1.00; d f, $1.00.. 
Federal labor, 9435, tax, oct, $1.20; d f, $1.20.. 
Federal labor 6697, tax, ‘oct, $3.85; ‘a f, $3.85... 
Federal labor 12514, tax, sept, 60c; d f, 60c 
Federal labor 9998, tax, oct, $5; di f, Sao 
Federal labor 10746, tax, s, 0, $2.80; d f, $2.80... 
Public school teachers asso 10303, tax, J, a, 8, 
Cf Lk 0 Reet ett 
at nail makers 10953, tax, bag $2.55; d f, 





$1.30; 
Trades A ~-+ council, Tulsa, Okla, sup.. 


. Central labor unten, Spokane, Wash, tax, 


bal dec, ’08, jan, 
Jno B Lennon, eu 11], interest on 
deposit........... 
United asso journeymen plumbers, gasfit- 
ters, steamfitters, etc, U S and Can, basses 
<< fom on 
Intl union of siate workers, ‘tax, “sept. 
Intl bro of tip printers, tax, sept.......... 
Intl bro of blacksmiths. tax, j, a, s ... 
Amer federation of musicians, tax, oct........ 
Central labor union, Conneaui, Ohio, tax, a, 






i, Chickasha, Okla, tax, m, 


— * council, 


ee Ef OF eee amnsiaie 
Federal l labor 12° 50, tax, jJ.a, $l; ‘a f. $1. ieenapueivenp 
Federal labor 1185, tax, aug, 6Ne: df 60 saan 
Federal labor 12831. tax. a. 8, $8.20; d f, $8.20.. 
Federal labor 6998, tax,a, m, j, j, a, 8, 0, $2.45; 
d@ f, $3.45........... 
Federal labor 12576, tax, oct, $2; d f, $2........... 
Park attendants and janitors 12624, —_ 
uly, $2: d f, $2 .... 
Flat janitors 12361, ‘tax, ‘oct. “$l; “a f.$!. 
Machinists helpers 12394, tax, sept, 60c; a f, 
60c. 





Lamp workers 12604, tax, sept. ‘$1 "70; a £.$1.70.. 
—. pos 9087, tax, a, m, J, j, a, $1.75; df, 


$1.7 
Hair creer ‘prot 12347, tax, “oct, $3.30; a t, 
$3.30 a 
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REMEMBER 


We Guarantee Every Bottle of 


Old Charter 
Whiskey 


BOTTLED IN BOND 
to be of the highest quality. 


Our guarantee means all the word 
implies. 


re 


Wright & Taylor, Incorporated 
Distillers - - 


LOUISVILLE 











Trades and labor council, West Mineral, 





TE BG, DOD orcccccccee esccesss sesccenerovsesnnsveveosonsoosease 
Marble, mosaic and terrazzo workers 12707, 
sup 
Horse nail workers 10582, tax, oct, $2; 
up, $10 
Moccasin and moccasin slipper workers 
12283, tax, oct, #5c; d f, 95c; sup, 40c............ 


Horse nail workers 7180, su 

. Intl oes and tile roofers union of A, tax, Jj, 
a, 8, n, d, $18; Los Angeles assess, $6; 
Buck’ . "Stove & Range co case, 

Wood, wire and metal lathers intl union, 
tax, oct.. 

Central labor “union, 


“Nort hampton, Mass, 


eS, Ue 
Central labor Sate, ‘Roekford, Ill, tax, m, 
i, tia ly Sis icchennciniaes. sgtnceninnorgepenesesneronsenseneesentions 


Trades council, Elgin, Ill, tax, jva 
Federated trades council, Madison, W is, sani 
m, j,j, a, 8, 0, u, d, 08, j, f, m, 409. 
Central labor union, Saranac Lace. N iY, 
SE ee eee meee 
Central trades ~ labor assem, Watertow D, 
bhA RE 
Labor council, “isenton. Ohio, tax, j, J, é 
Trades and labor council, Middletown, Ohio, 
a i. hain nichicceneibiatinkinddhcaapeaiainl sideman. diesen 
Federal labor 8306, tax, oct, $1.30; d f, $1.30.. 
Federal labor 9465, tax, se pt, $1.65; d f, $1. 65 
Federal labor 12/86, tax, aug, 90c, d f, 90 katiiee 
Int! bro of maintenance of bi employ es, 
tax, sept.. 
Lamplighters" 12464. tax, < a, 8, 8: a f. $ 
a 1% ultural workers 12005 tax, sept, vi 95; 
d f, $1.¥5.. amma 
Z, sept, “40e; da f, 












Suspender workers 11251, 


0c.. 





sinine workers prot 10018, tax, j, a, $6; d f, $6 
eo prot asso 12693, tax, sept, $1.25; d f, 
Rliitischctibabdninentinendihtaslaislensasidiiteb. evanpixdsouvesiiiaeiene 
Domestic laborers 11668, tax, Jy bade 8, duce 05; 
d f, $1.05 





$0 50 


14 00 


2 30 
10 00 


80 00 


9. 


10. 


mye 10982, tax, july, He; d f, Xe; sup, 
Janitors prot 607, tax, sept, ble: df, 0c 
Mosaic workers 8145, tax, j, a, 8, $5; d f, $5.. 
Assorters and packers 8316, = 
Suspender workers 12282, su 
ae 714, tax, Kany Pi 50; d f, $1.50; 
Pearl workers 12497, 
sup, Stc...... nemesianes 
Central labor union, E rie, >a. tax,j,j.a,s8, o,n 
Central trades qunem. Ww ‘ashington, =~ tax, 
a,m, Jj, j,a, 
Federation o! labor, Sedalia, Mo, tax, ‘m, j. j 
United labor congress, Mahoning co, 
Youngstown, Ohio, tax, n a. 
eoOree and labor council, Mt Olive, Ill, tax, 
a, 8, 
Kansas state fed _of ' Wichita, Kans, 
J, f, ’09 

















X, | sept, $2. $0; d 


tax, 8, O. n, 8, 
Shirt, waist and laundry workers. intl, ‘tax, 
IE ciren-srunetinnns. mmerstpeninepaagens <epectneasoenseutnensnt 
Upholsterers intl union of N A, tax, j, a,s 
be ae labor union, Kane, Pa, tax, a, m,j, 


Labor comm, Fort Collins, Colo, tax, % hun 


j,J J, 
Bridge ay 12333, ‘tax, “oct, ‘$3; a t Ay 






Paper carriers 5783, tax, 8, 0, $3: 4 f, S.... 

Dock builders 12429, tax. ro a, $30; acd 

Federal labor 11796, tax, j, a, $2; d f, $2........ 
a, 8, $3; d f, 


Water dept workers 6356, tax, j, 
ins stainaieesieesaianisdanaiens st 
Clay miners and helpers. 12640, ‘tax, "sept, 

$2.50; df, $2.50 
Telephone operators 11498, ‘tax, 8, ©. $i. ‘10; a f, 


Egg candlers 12u90, ‘tax, “sept, $1 3); d f, $1.35; 
sup, 0c ..... 
Trades councl , New Haven, Conn, tax, j,j, 





central ‘labor “union, “Waterloo, Iowa, ‘tax, 
Trades ‘and labor “council, ‘East. Liverpool, 
Ohio, tax,j, a,8...... 
Central labor union, Trenton, N J. tax, rt “a, 's 
Centra! trades and labor assem, Be! mont co, 
Bellaire, Ohio, tax,j,a 
—— and labor aaseun, Pekin, Ili, ‘tax, j 
, n, d, 08, j, 09 
Calumet joint labor ‘council, 
Ill. tax, j, a, 8, o, n, d, 08 
Trades ee labor assem, New Athens, III, 








4 





“Kensington, 


OR RE SSE ae aE 
Trades and labor council, Pocatello, Idaho, 
Ni Tia icneiines:: >> -iesidaasiestiieimas\ ost, -Seaneilbiinanens 
Central later union, Rich Hill, “Mo, tax, J, 

Es ci 
Federation ‘of trades unions, ‘York, Pa, ‘tax, 
07, to and incl sept, °0B.........0.0- ...-ccccee 


Trades and labor assem, ‘— Moines, see, 
tax, may, 08, to incl apr, ’09.. - 
Intl union of steam engineers, tax. ‘sept. — 
Amal meat — and butcher workmen of 
N A, tax, se 
Federal labor 104i, tax, ‘a, m, J, Jj, a, 8, =. 10; 
Federal labor 12408, sox, ‘mm, a, ‘mn, cs ce a, s, °, 
n, d, ’08, $3.50: d f, $3.50 i 

Federal labor 8228, tax, oO, n, 70e; d f, 70c.. 
Federal labor 8786, tax. aug, $1 90; d f, $1 ‘90... 
tt labor 8621, tax, a, s,o, $1.50;d f, 





Federal labor 8805, tax, oct, 400: d f, 4%e 

Federal labor 8002, tax, ang. $3: d f, $8..... 

Federal labor 12424, tax, sept. $2.55; d f. $2.55 

Federal labor 12550, tax. oct. 35¢; d f,.35¢........ 

Tin, steel, iron, and graniteware workers 
tax, oct, $5.25; d f, $5.25 

Stoneware workers 6888, 
$4.50 





tax, oct, $4.50; df, 
Janitors prot 10367, tax, j. a. $5: d f, $5..... ..... 
Interlocking switch and signalmen 11786, 
tax, aug, $>.5°; d f, $5.50 
— cleaning employes "1247 4, ‘tax, sept, 
$4.50; d f, $4 50... 
Laborers prot 12098, ‘tax, "s. 0, $2.50; a t $2.50 
Hat trimmers 11594, tax, sept, $1. 80: d f, $1.80 
a } ee | 10422, tax, oct, $3.25; d f, 





Lace menders 815], tax, a, 8, O, $3.75; d f, $3.75 





~ — —_— 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 1099 
EPENDENT SALT CO. 21026 tayio 
IN D e 2+o24 Taylor St. 
Borough of Brooklyn, City of New York 
549 to 559 332 East 103d Street 
Smith Street, Brooklyn WAREHOUSES: Manhattan Market 
Telephone Call, 640 Hamilton Telephone Call, 1136-79th St. 
12. Machinists he!lpersand truckmen 12623, tax, 14, a 5 eeepuigeepueneeeen tax, sept, $1.10; d f, 
sept. 65c; d f, 6dc.. ae ir SS $2 20 ; 
Hairs inners 10399, tax, 0, ‘n, $2. 70; ‘a t $2.70 5 40 Music engravers 11809, tax, sept, $1.65; af, 
Ceramic, mosaic and encaustic tile layers pining diacnnniptanntinsimensisiieideeitibins ne 3 30 
and helpers RTE CORI, CUP veccen ace 0008: ceenccnene 400 gunee nail makers 7180, tax, oct, $4: ‘a f, $4. ee 8 00 
Mrspirer, N Y, suspendermakers 9560, sup 16 00 Hair spinvers prot 12353, tax, sept, $2; d f, $2 400 
Federated trades council, Milwaukee, Wis, Tuck pointers 10884, tax, sept, $3.15; d f, $8.15 6 30 
sup. 3 60 Stenographers, typewriters, bookkeepers, 
Navy yard clerks and draftsmen 12327, tax, and assis 11597, tax, sept. $2.50; d f, $2 50..... 5.00 
sept, $7.15; d f, $7.15; sup, 64 .................-...... 18 30 rire oe calkers and repairers 11465, tax, oct, $5; 
Glass house ackers 1258s, 2.08, SiGe }|.§4— . _ Gi Pisce: weunniinieanion 10 00 
$1.50; sup ei inches itil heaueinaainnesieatbatecidaeetiadldiatitie’ 400 16. Federai labor 10279, tax, sept, $1.30; d f, $1.30 2 60 
Suspender workers 11294, tax, oct, $1.70; df, Federal labor 12399, tax, j, a, 8, 0. Sane d, "08, 
$1.70; sup, $16 19 40 we FX YS Seretweee ade eiediee 8 00 
13. Intl bro of woodsmen and sawmill wor rs, Federal labor 12552, tax, f, $2.75 5 50 
tax, sept, $1.10; bal Los Angeles, assess, Federal labor 8769, tax, test, eh 15; ‘a ri $1. 15.. 2 30 
$1.75; bal Buck ‘Stove and Range Co case, Federal labor 1891, tax, sePts, $2.95; d f, $2.95. 5 90 
SETI: ccencneidneihsiemndassidtisiinlminsandidiiadidiadaiaaamenin 4 60 Federal labor 7591, tax, 1,5, is Been 400 
— — grinders nat! union, tax, m, Jj, j, Federated trades counci! Gohend> Springs, 
hich ainpiesciecicasititenceaiatiaaniadiamcinlamndiainannilimaiaiinelis 8 10 Colo, tax. j, a,8, 0, n, d, 18, j, acct f, "09...... 6 00 
Central labor Saam, Biddeford and Saco, Central —— union, ‘Winston-salem, NU, 
NS a er 2 50 I i OE erecennsicensnittrimessnintinenitenitecipaiasiaiitinns 250 
gamiatnial ‘workers 12731, sup an 11 00 Soap, soda and candle workers 10385, tax, a, 
Bricklayers 12730, SUP...............--se-eeeeeseeseereeeee 10 00 8, O, $4.50; df, $4.50... 8 00 
Central a ae Little Rock, Ark, Elevator conductors and starters ‘11959, tax, 
seme Fa EE ak RNA RS ERO ALTE A 5 00 wake ae i eee speonumen cae cee senile ae 10 00 
Trades coun, ‘Meuse tt, Wash, tax, j,j, a, Hair spinners 12368, tax, sept, 4c: d f, 40c.. 80 
sciaiecaisiciciabttheunsentiniccatiaatalditipiadiiabantatnbigaisineeiiitinmantinats 5 00 Spring and pocket knife makers, 12308, tax, 
Contenl ‘labor union, Athol, Mass, tax, a, s, — TL a eee reese 1 40 
o, n, d, 08, j, ’09... 5 00 Scale workers gues 7592, tax, sept, $7.85; df, 
Trades and iabor assem, “Sioux C ity, Towa, $7.85 ...... 15 70 
OE ©. © Oe scasn: -sesnnenemestanntasnianenenenebintiioninntans 2 50 Railroad hel pers “and laborers” 12508, ‘tax, | 
Aluminum workers 8261, tax, sept, Tbe; df, sept, $1.20; $1.20. : 240 | 
wintstscieesobeemenh sess 'stnes patie seenapeavemnabapehsassniontins 1 50 Gas workers 9640. tax, oct, $14.75; d f, $14.75... 29 50 | 
Nail mill employes 9987, tax, oct, $1.50; d f, House movers 12685, tax, oct, $1. 30; dt, $1. 30.. 60 { 
se iaieheapeeianatataastceslisiaiaie dbaieatanimnbinbalee. condelaaanpabinics 3 00 Machinists helpers iz6.6; tax, sept, $1; d f, $1 2 00 f 
pire yay nam 12044, tax, j, a, s, acct Moccasin workers 12484, tax, sept, $1.50; a f, f 
eer (4 ea eae Se Pe ee 3 00 i 
Laborers prot Ties, tax, aug, 55c; d f, 55ce..... 110 Unitea neck wear cutters 6939, tax, aug, $3.75; 
Theatrical tailors ‘and’ dressers 12719, tax, SR 7 50 
BOE, SLBos 6, GLB. ..00. 00000000 -00000<esccescosesecssee 3 10 Watch workers 6961, tax, sept, $1.70; d f, $1.70 3 40 
New York Woe a employes prot 11824, tax, Clothes pressers prot 12724, laseb-ncsantnindanees “2 00 
—S EY 1 1 80 Laborers prot 12508, tax, sept, 50c; d f, 50c; 
Gas workers 10678, tax, ‘oct, $7: d f, $7. ... “ 14 00 I Ii cscatitnnetinsiencittiie cqranniiiniaisiieiinisendnetmaene 1 25 
Laborers prot 8856, tax, oct, 75c; d f, __ seen 1 50 Mineral water bottlers 11317, sup.............-..... 16 00 4 
Riggers prot 10298, tax, sept, <<  % =e 200 16. Interior freight handlers and warehouse- f 
Waste handlers 8961, tax, j, j, $1.50; d f, $1.50 3 00 mens intl union, tax, sept.......0....... ....0...00 40 00 
Federal labor 8806, sup .................. ... 2 50 Federal labor 12018, tax, sept, “$2: ‘a f, $2.. 400 
Stenographers asso 12380, tax, oct, 35c; Federal labor 12321, tax, sept, 75c; d f. 75 1 50 
35c; sup, 10c eal saa 80 Federal labor 12058, tax, aug, $1.75; d f, $1.75.. 3 50 
ban éstoum [25 3 5: , $1.85; Federal labor 8139, ‘tax, sept, $2.40; d t $2. 40... 480 
up, $1 secuneconesans 47 Federal labor 11478, tax, oct, $3.25; d f, $3.25. 6 50 
prishhagets 12704, tux, aug. “$1. 30; d f, $1.30; Central labor council, Astoria, Oreg, ‘tax, Jy 
| eee ee 5 85 =e 4 Y Spegpaese Seales 5 00 
Federal labor 12692, tax, oct, $3.05; d f, $3.05; Trades assem, Galesbu . Ti, tax, i a, 5 ae 2 50 
RR IE REN 12 60 Bottle sorters and handlers 11759, tax, a, 8, 
Agricultural “workers. "12006, “tax, “sept, $2.95; 8 eR 400 
eG GR URI, GED nner sscsice scccee, conse, saree -secsece 8 15 Printers roller makers 10638, tax, oct, $1.25; 
14, United bro of carpenters and joiners of A, OF Fis Re nseevapinenvptiintinens, nbbdianintengnidiceiiainatasnias 2 50 i 
Cg RR ies ea Se ne 840 00 Machinists helpers 9713, tax, 8, 0, $8; d f. $8. 16 00 i 
Machinists helpers and laborers 12298, Vea, Ship keepers 8970. tax, s, 0, n, ’g2. "95: df, $2. 25 4 50 | 
sept, $1.20; d f, $1.20; “pit 50c.. 2 90 Granite workers 9989, tax, oct, $2.76; d f, $2.70 5 40 
Federal labor 8288, sup 50 and mail deliverers 9463, tax, 
—— council, Dayton, “Ohio, ‘tax, v% e a, 8 % sept, $45; d f, $45; Los Angeles assess, $10..... 100 00 
LE OLR oe vate CRIES Sel et th My 5 00 Paving cutters union of US of A and Can, t 
Federated trades council, Janesville, sup ..... 310 i 
ai Ba cncnssnsincenans dtivinstinnduictigitinginnbintenas 2 50 Upholsterers intl union ‘of N i A. sup 22 20 | 
Central labor -qpnctie Lewiston and Auburn, Granite polishers, quarrymen, and laborers | 
eae te Sea ae 2 50 19306, tax, oct, $1; d f, $1; sup, 50c.................. 2 50 
Federal labor 8620, tax, oct, 7ic; d f, 75c........ 1 50 17. Federal labor 12614, tax,a, 8, 70c; d f, 70c ...... 1 40 
Federal labor 9449, tax, oct, 45c; d f, 45e.. ..... 90 Locomotive hostlers and helpers 12716, tax, 
Federal labor 4818, tax, oct, 90e; d f,90.. ........ 1 80. oct, 70c; d f, 70c¢ .. 140 
Federal labor 7087, tax, oct, $8. Jo: d f. $8.20... 16 40 Machinists helpers. 12610, ‘tax, “sept, We; at, 
Federal labor 7479, tax, oct, $2.50; d f, $2.50... 5 00 90c 1 80 
Grain workers 11407, tax, oct, $1.50; d f, $1.50 3 00 
eae 10342, tax, a, s, $1.50; df, se 3 00 
Park dept laborers 12135, tax, aug, 75c; d f j,j,a 2 50 
ices shpsheninaantlel heudhdaiadiialiiasiniahininand sathavitawntied Tinea 1 50 Federation of labor, Salt Lake City, Utah, 
Steel case makers 11842, tax, a, s, $2.10; d f, tax, jan, to and incl dec, (8............-.cccceseeeee 10 00 
BD .csn-ccccvne songs cncave -esesvnetves 4 20 Labor council, Cadillac, Mich, tax, j, Jj, a..... 250 
Gas workers 12451, tax, oct, #2. 60; ‘a f, "$2. 60... 5 20 Intl wood carvers asso of N A, tax, a, 8........ ll 21 
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SMOKE... 


J. G. Dill’s Best Cut Plug 


RICHMOND, VA. 











17. ee labor council, 


19. 


. Laborers prot 10295, sup 


Butte, Mont, tax, a, 


Inti glove workers union — , tax, sae eae 
Federal labor anenn tax, peti $2.0 05; 4 f. Wo 







95c; sup, Ode... 
sem, Marshalltown, 


Trades and 
Iowa, tax,j, j, a, $2.60; sup, 50c........ ........... 
Trades and labor council, Honolulu, HI, 
tax, 8,0, n, d, '08,j,f, "09... iat 
Union obrera ‘federado 11953, ‘tax, - - "$; 


Trades and Seen assem, C hicago Heights, 


labor 





9 Fe Sea RSs SPR 
Federal labor 1a70i, tax, sept, $1 v} 4 f, $1.30 
Federal labor 12412; tax, nov, 82; A. . 


Federal labor 12222, tax, 8, 0, $10; 4 f,$10....... 

Federal labor 11983, tax, sept, $2.50; d f, $2.50.. 

Federal labor 10829, tax, oct, $3.75; d f, $3.75.. 

= labor 11587, tax, a, 8, 0, $3.95; d f, 

Federal labor 12526, tax, a, s, $10.75; d f, $10.75 

Soda and mineral water bottlers and work- 
ers 8514, tax, july, $4.05; d f, $4.05. 

Soft beerbottiersand 5 peddlers 8934, tax BU, 

f, 7 

Railroad helpers and laborers 12598, tax, ‘oct, 
90c; d f, 90c.. 

Machinist helpers 12561, “tax, e % ‘a, 's, ‘2 “40; 

¥ 


Packers prot 12547, lax, a6 8 d £8... emamtien 

Icemens prot 9990, tax, oct, $2; d f, $2 

a x pearl workers 12472, tax, sept, $2.20; 
2.20, . 

Railroad helpers and laborers 12599, tax, ‘oct, 


+ ’ 


Hat and cap leathersweatband cutters 113(7, 

I OE Ge Me Mancicesentisnitecnese~cxsncusiecensentenencnne 
Sugar workers 10519, tax, oct, $7.50; d f, $7.50 
_— nail makers 9656, tax, oct, $2.50; d f, 


me. Ee 12029, tax, sept, $1.70; d f, $1.70.. 

Mineral water workers. 12674, tax, jul 
{4 { . See oa 

Suspendermakers 9560, tax, sept, $5; ‘a 
sup. $16 

The University of Chicago, Chicago. 

Federal labor 12715, tax, sept, $2.15; 
I BR icvccenintiienner arvenssevensavaes-consenecnsoceveescaunssente 














Suspender workers 12282, sup 

Natl asso of machine printers and color 
mixers of U 87, sup... 

Amal leather workers union of A, tax, ‘a, 107, 
Jj, f, m, a. m, j, J, a, acct ofs.. 

Trades council, Birmingham, Ala, ‘donation 
to legal defense TUNG ............0.0. eee 

Central labor union, Galeton, Pa, tax, j. S. ‘a 

Central trades and labor council, a 
N J. tax, a, 8, 0. . 

Federal labor 6854, ‘tax, ‘sept, $2: y Or ene 

Federal lab»r 12672, tax, s, 0, $1.90; d f, $1.90.. 

ee prot ’12006, tax, oct, $3.25; d f, 


Trades council. Millville. N J, tax, j,j,a 
oe Xt workers 10469, tax, sept, $1. 20; 
$1 pee 
Box trimmers 12639, ‘tax, ‘aug, 350; “af, 35c..... 
Cigar factory rr ee strippers 10227, tax, 
oct, $3.25; d f, $3 
Tobacco strippers D600. ‘tax, ‘sept, , 60¢; a f, 0c 


. Edmond Turmeme, Lewiston, Me, 





Quarry workers intl union of N A, sup - 
Suspendermakers 10342, SUp...... s.-.-ccsss-eeseeeeee 





10 00 
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21. 





24. 


Assorters and packers 8316, sup 
ae prot 10297, tax, oct, $4. 







m,Jj,j,a 
central labor union, 
Federal labor aii. tax, oct, $i; 42,8 
Laborers prot 11002, tax, j, a, 8, $1. 50; d f, 


$l. 
. Central labor union, Lincoln, Neb, tax,j, a,s 


a labor union, Lafayetie, Ind, tax, j, 
Sheet metal workers intl alliance, tax, sept 
Metal polishers, buffers, platers, brass work- 
ers union of N A, tax, m,j,j, a 
Pole raisers and electrical casistants 12491, 
tax, oct. $3; d f, 
Barber shop porters and bath house em- 
ployes 11963, tax, s, 0, $2.50; d f, $2.50........... 
City employes 12336, tax, sept, $3. 30; d f, $3.30 
er ators wicaten 12711, tax, bal oct, $12.50; af, 
$12 


Federal ‘labor 8279, tax, a, s, $2.50; d f, $2.50... 
Federal labor 11158, tax, oct, $2.50; d f, $2.50.. 
=. labor 12575, tax, sept, $1; d f, $1; 
csinehiiiceaneniaadaas aaa ae aE 
a diggers en Tee “ewes 
Wax = wa model makers 11438, tax, 
oct, 404 aaa 
mh helpers and laborers 12487, tax, 
oct, $1.50; d f, $1 50. 
Necktiemakers 12655, tax, oct, $1; d f, $1......... 
= _— workers intl prot asso of A, tax, 
Federal labor 12867, tax.j.a, 881.08; d £81.06 
aan Seas council, Newark, N J, tax, j,a, 





AT i eneiaieeeen _ See tenAaEe 
Trades and anor K senate Uniontown, Pa, 
tax, m,j,j,a 
labor’ ‘council, 
Brighton, Pa, tax, 0, n, 
Federal labor 8116, sup.. ene 
Central trades council, Mobile, Ala, sup.. aah 
Central labor union, Hardwick, Vt, sup...... 
Federal labor 12€80, iax, sept, $1; d f, $1; sup, 
60 en 


veencqennel Baier "83," New 
d, '07, j, f, m, hee ° 









Dye workers and eapens 1% 
$1.35; d f, $1.35; sup, $1. 
Central labor “wm Paduea , Ky, tax, a, 
m,j, Jj, a, 8, ,a.. escene 
a eee state “fed of Tabor, ‘tax, ‘a, ‘hn, 3 3, 


Teaster trades’ council. ‘Thurber, Tex, tax, 
feb, 08, to and incl Jan, '0)..... .....-cc00- seesse0e 
Federal labor 12679. tax, oct, $1.30; d f, $1.30.. 
Federal! labor 12696, tax, a, 8, $9.75; d f, $9.75.. 
Federal labor 11449, tax, a, s, $3.10: d f, $3.10 
Locomotive hostlers and heipers 11894, —, 
sept, $2.75; d f, $2.75..... " 
Retail clerks inti prot asso, ‘tax, a a, ‘m, 
Ceramie, mosaic, and encaustic tile "layers 
and helpers intl union, SUp........-..20. 000 
Oil and gas workers 12107, tax, » Sept, $2.25; 
d f, $2.26; sup, $2 25 .... ... ipetadtedalnetty 
Federal labor 12735, su “ 


. Central 44 council, St Joseph, Mo, one, 


J, J, a 8, 0 
Central oT a tay union, Derby. ‘Conn, tax, ae a,s 
Federation of labor, Sedalia, Mo, tax, a. s, 0 
Federal labor 11200, tax, J, a, 8, $1.05; d f, $1.05 
Federal labor 11643, tax, s, 0, $2.20; d f, $2.20. 
Federal labor 12700, tax, sept, 50c; d f, 50c...... 
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AKER’S COCOA 


HIGHEST 
AWARDS 
IN 
EUROPE 
AND 
AMERICA 


A perfect food, preserves 
health, prolongs life 


WALTER BAKER & C0., Ltd. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 





st 
Fexigcres of. 


Established 1780 



































26. Federal labor 12689, tax, a, s, $3.55; d f, $3.55.. $7 10 
Baggage messengers 10167, aa, a, $1; ag —_ 
Federal labor 8217, tax, oct, $3.50; d f, $3 50... =7 00 
Button workers prot 12404, tax, aug, si 10; af, . 8 

TR TID scene cpanienentinnmasttnenennscneenssaveotneqneets 
Federal labor 8398, tax, acct aug, ou 

1G; SUP, GOC...... cecccsessss0ce-0+-+. sevees eveserccoeeseccene 70 
Sewer and tunnel workers 7319, tax, sept, $8; 18 00 
Assorters and packers prot 8316, tax, 8, 0, <i 

I I TE ico a neicdecanabenntengtaenebees $2 20 
Spring — knife makers 12229, tax, sept, se 

i XE RE ae 
Miliers prot 8861, tax, aug, $7.50; d f, $7.50... 15,00 
Park employes prot asso 11820, naan a 25; 

d f, $1.25 .. cman 60 
Quarry workers intl union 2,1 sup... 50 
Suspender workers 9480, sup........ 7 50 
Ohio federation of labor, sup . 2 2 
Suspendermakers 9560, sup ..............---.++ 16 00 
Laborers prot 12718, tax, oct, $2.75; d f, $2. 7 5 50 
Coffee, spice and baking powder workers 

QOOG, BUPP........0..0..cccccercccresceresccccssooveces sseesseeeses 16 00 
Hotel and restaurantemployes intl alliance, 

ete, tax, sept, $188.96; sup, $32.40..... .......... 221 36 
Intl union of the aaned eaewery workmen, 

tax ,d 600 00 
United \notees shorers, ‘movers and sheath 

ilers 7417, Los Angeles, assess, $1.50; 
uck’s Stove and Range co, $1.50................. 8 00 

27. Horse nail makers 6170, sup .............. 7 35 
Womens prot 12732, —~ Ponsenean 10 00 
Laborers prot 12733, sup .. 10 00 
Federal labor 12734, 2 OP 10 00 
Federation of labor, ankakee, Ti, ‘BUD....---- 10 00 
Trades and labor couocil, Water Valley, 

MEIN ciced:tuicasepies atte... leleneicmaideluiaecibaasinn 10 00 
Central labor union, Philadelphia, Pa, tax, 

Jj, a, 8, 0, n, d.. 5 00 
Central trades “council, “Pittsburg, ‘Pa, tax, 380 
Federal labor 12671, tax, oct, $1; dq f, $1.. 2 00 
Federal labor 12045, tax, oct, * 1 70 
Cooks and waiters 10968, tax, oct, $8; "a f, $8. 16 00 


27. A (oe workers 11847, tax, sept, 75c; 


Domestic prot 12702, tax, aug, $1.10; df, $l. 10 
— employes 10446, tax, oct, $4.50; d f, 


Stoneware ‘potters. 8302, tax, “aug, $i 60; a ca 
GR GDs BUD, BDC, .coee .-occrcccere socvccscecsocesens -vecsecsosce 
Natl asso of machine printers and color 
OE Wy Bo i Giiiceteseeetinenisenstineniens 
a 

Lithographers intl prot oan beneficial asso 

U S and Can, tax, j, a,s. 

Federal labor 8367, tax, a, 8, * $6.50: ‘a f, $6.50... 

Federal labor 12706, tax, sept, 50c; d f, due. 

Federal labor 9636, tax, a, 8, 0, $i.bo; d f, $1.50 

oy ea 1U651, tax, sept, $3.50; d f, $3. 










CRN, Bi ccsnecnctesmepnnnnssestnesiians m 
Flat ! janitors 12361, tax, nov, $1. bs 
Laborers prot 8249, tax, oct, $i. 40; a f, $1.40... 
Gas workers 11633. tax, sept, $1; 
= aber union, Pittsfield, iedon, tax, J, 


*” 
— 


It <ceoscieniatinscenginniaiieipintitscuiiineininen 
29. Federal iabor i 12317, tax, a, m, J, ¢. meet oad 
Federal labor 12615, ‘tax, ‘sept, ne a ft $i. . 
Federal union 9644, ‘tax, ‘oct, 35c; ‘a f, B5e........ 
Federal union 11983, tax, oct, $2.50; da f, $2.50.. 
Lamplighters 11943, tax,'s, 0, $11.50; d f, $11.50 
Rigeers prot 11561, tax, sept, $6; d f, $6... 
Central labor union, Pottsville and vicinity, 
eR a Mach: 
Central 774 union, Posey co, Mt vernen, 
Ind, tax, m, j, 
Central labor ‘anion, “Walden, N , a ‘tax, jua 
I ie scenidneitincgnerethtnemidantantenaptamtiacsinitiin eames 
Central labor union, Easton, Pa, tax, j, a, s.. 
Columbus federation of labor, Columbus, 
Ohio, tax, m, Jj, 





Biccceccecsccces cose csccccese 





Federal iabor 7187, tax, J, J, @, 8, $5; df, eee 
Central trades and labor assem, Spring- 
field, Mo, sup 

30. Federal labor T9670, tax, oct, $2; d f, $2.......... 
re ta labor union, Parsons, Kans, tax, j, 


Central labor union, Tiffin, Ohio, tax, j,j,a 
sae and labor assem, Utica, NY, tax, a 
Centrai labor union, South petenssei Nebr, 
__ a aE aa ane 
Penna federation of labor, tax, j, a 
Intl typographical union, tax, oct.. 
Inti bro of electrical workers, ‘tax, sept 
Boot and shoe workers union, tax, J 
$555.66; acct Los Angeles assess, $150, eos 
Intl longshoremen asso, tax, oct................. 
Intl photo-engra vers union of N A, tax, sept 
satis labor 9316, tax, j, j, a, s, ‘a. 75; a f, 














Intt bro of stationary firemen, tax, aug 
Ropemakers and helpers 12819, 
$3.15; d f, $3.15 


-— 


tax, oct, 


Water workers employes 123806, tax, oct, ti 


Bewer cleaners ai and repairers. 10886, ‘tax, a, 8, 
rt trench laborers 12285, tax, ‘aug, 6 60c; 


a ws 
Retail clerks’ inti prot asso, ‘tax, py ‘a. nesters 
United powder and high explosive workers 
AS Reet ie. ere 
Central labor union, Berwick, Pa, sup.. 
“Tao labor union, Hartford, Conn, tax, 
Trades a1 and ‘labor assem, Sandusky, Ohio, 
Minit id Oy Wonca: wcntdbecmestiensecsnknins shite nthecsmmenennisiinn 
Federal ieper 9461. tax, s, o, $5: d f, eo Mesecteta 
Federal labor 11459, tax, sept. 90c; d 


Federal labor 11823, tax, oct, $1. 25; 4 f Pe x = 






1 00 
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JUSTUS VON LENGERKE, President. 


353 FIFTH AVE. 


C. W. SHAFFER, Sec’y and Gen. Mgr. 


If you are not in favor of the ‘‘ Powder Trust’’ 
buy your dynamite and blasting supplies of the 


NATIONAL POWDER COMPANY 


ERNST DETMOLD, Treasurer. 


NEW YORK CITY 














$1. Federal labor72il, tax, oct, 7(c; d f, 70c......... 31 40 
Federa! labor 12475, tax, sept, $1.55; d f, $1.55 8 10 
Federal labor 12631,percapita tax in advance, 
Bis Gf, BW....crccecccccescccccecccescscsccese escccsercocccces 100 00 
Central labor union, Lancaster and vic, Pa, om 

A IA Th oe een mnee eademnenennsetentenrouss. qumsqneese 
Laborers. pent 9558, tax, oct, $1.50; d f, $1.50... 8 00 
Trades council, Staunton, Tl, OMe, 1, By Bicecee 2 50 
ae labor union, Geneva, N Y, tax, j, — 
Small su aa 5 29 
Aivestiarnent AM e ED. - 937 36 
Subscriptions AM FED... = a 
‘ oO 





Premiums on boads... - 
$158,519 22 


EXPENSES. 
onth’s rent in advance, Geo G Seibold, 
: ag .. $192 00 
Appropriation ‘for per. ‘capita tax, ‘july, | 08, 
to dec, 08; central labor union, Chelsea, 
Mass, CU B Moynhan, S€CY 0.0... cee ceceeee 5 00 
Expenses trip to ( ‘harlottesville, Va, R Lee 




























ee 8 
Organizing expenses, A E Ireland . cx 50 00 
2. Attorney fees, BS and R co’s case, Raiston 
NER FREER Ee 250 00 
Legislative expenses, Thos F Tracy inom 50 00 
Urganizing expenses, A A Hay, $200; 
Wyatt, S100 .........ccccecsorserrrccrcssesserrorsrceerseseeces 800 00 
8. Organizing expenses, L M French................. 36 40 
Bal expenses, attending Canadian trades 

and labor congress, Hugh Frayne.............. 66 50 

Organizing expenses, A E Ireland ........ 2) 00 
6. 600 2-c stamps, 500 l-c stamps, P O dept 17 0 
Incidental expenses, in connection with the 

BS and KR cvo’s case, Ralston & Siddons..... 20 58 
Contributions to AM FED, Mrs Lizzie M 

BIOIMIGES . ........000-00- “iba Walken, ease 10 00 

8. Organizing expenses, ’ . 
John Wilzpatrick, $99 ........... ....-..20e. ccoreenees 199 00 
Legislative expenses, Thos F Tracy.. 50 00 
12. 1,150 l-c stamps, $11.50; 1, 250 2c stamps, "$25, ee 
O dept 
mito expens S, “Frank H McC a 46 80 
13. Organizing expenses, A A Hay, $300; H 
IE TIED tne ccnasiisingtions- vos snncoahaneonenee 400 00 
Strike benefits for week ending May 18, ’08, 
bottle caners 10535, Ellice McCarthy, secy. 112 00 
14. Organizing expenses, Julio Aybar, $5; San- 
CS eee 82 00 
15. Expenses trip to Philadelphia and return, 
SS REESE SEE Oe 11 30 
16. Legislative expenses, Thos F Tracy.............. 50 00 
Organizing expenses, John A Flett, $100; 
erman Robinson, $150; Jacob Tazelaar, 

$10.18: H M Walker, $150; C O Young, $200; 

BF ee IT cine -suliscibnchinnsonscainatssen onhet ene 760 08 
Cleaning windowsand Suen, Loen 2, Cahoon 7 00 
7 cuts, the Maurice Joyce Eng co 15 86 
13 electros, the Maurice Joyce Eng co......... . 19 21 

17. Organizing expenses, Frank H McCarthy, 

$46.80; organizing expenses, Frank H Mc- 

Carthy, I cctlnnditn: venecsatsmmieninaippennesyuinne 92 46 
Expressage U 8 Express Co.. ... .......-....+++. 48 18 
Organizing expenses, John A Fiett, $100; 

ET Flood, $100; Hugh Frayne, $150; James 

Leonard, ‘$150; H M Walker, $100, C O 

Young. $150; W C Hahn. $100; H L Eichel- 

berger, $10 ; SJE Roach, $150; W E Terry,$100 1,200 00 

19. Organizing expenses, 1D We RII ccacereveseecssese 15 00 
1,000 I-c stamps, 1,000 2-c stamps, P O ot... 30 00 
26. Organizing expenses, T H Fiynn...........000 100 00 
97. Legislative expenses, Thos F Tracy... 60 00 
Towel service, Fowler Mfg co............. 7 00 
Telegrams, The Telegraph co.. 4 69 
Gummed labels, Sudwarth Printing co 45 50 
2doz rolls paper, E H inosine . 8 75 
Ice, Columbia Ice co. slsncedalaisedmniadniitiaoes 10 00 


27. Clippings, natl press intl co.. aitiiinninomsen GOn 
2 


5 cases water. Great Bear Spring. CO. 
Repairing lights and phones, Tasker’ "E 
Mitchell... 
Telegrams, Postal Telegraph Cable co........... 
1 career of a journalist. a 
2 jars paste, ave; % gross No3l4 Eagle draft- 
ing pencils, 44 gross No 490 Dixons pen- 
cils, $4.50; i jar paste, $3ic;1 paste brush, 
10¢; 1 doz red pencils, 5vc; 1 doz green pen- 
cils, Se; 1 — eradicator, 25¢: 2 doz mon- 
gol pencils, $ $i; 1 eye-shade, 25c; 1-16 rubber 
:uler, 6 c;2jars paste, 70c; :4,000 sheets paraf- 
fine paper, $4; 5,000 Sheets telegraph man, 
816x11, 33.50, uy xross No 151 blue pencils, 
$3.60; 2 gross spen pens, $1.80;2 gross No R23 
pens, $i 30; 14 gross of erasers, $4.50; 1 qt 
paste, 60c; | tuveof paste, 10c; Law Reporte r 
PIDUNG CO -.000.00. ..00-200-----0rseesenee sesesnesereosorees 27 65 
Printing 75 proofs, Sweet-Orr ads, Law Re- 
BORE is as-des. nedestntteenns. enaceuuiiinte Gasubieiagseencden 1 25 
Printing 3, 500 blanks ¢ rede ntials to the con- 
vention “original,” 8925, $29.50; 3,500 blanks 
credentiaisto the convention, “duplicate” 
8924, $29.d ; 5.0 0 letter-heads and 10,000 sec- 
ond sheets 84x11, 8448, $44; making electro 
of letter-heads, 75¢; printing 3,000 cic ~~ 
“onvention cail, $21. 50; Law Reporter co 125 25 
Ps.one service, C & P Telephone Cicnce oon 49 13 
48-19 platenos photos, Harris & Ewing . 
Organizing expenses, J D Pierce..... . 
3 anges for fraternal delegates, cc Darling 
co 











- Matches, 20c: d sinfectants, “De; “prush, 25e; 


messenger, 3c; p stage due, 30¢; presidents 
messages, £0c; lopg distance phone, $:.10; 
newspapers, si. 33; boxes, $1.65; oxpecenege 
and hauling, $ 1.95; car tickets, $10.35; J 
Rei Reese eel 21 18 
Hauling Am FEep, J W Bernhard.................. 10 20 
150 4-c stamps. $6; 150 2-c stamps, $38; 100 3-c 
stamps, $5; P k dept... 12 00 
500 I-c stamps, $ ; 1.0002 -c stamps. $20; 3003-c 
stamps, $9: 5a 4-c stamps, $20; 400 5c 
stamps, $20; 200 6-c stamps, $12; 200 8c 
stamps, $16; 300 1f-c stamps, $30; 100 special 
delivery stamps, $ PE Ol i incctstnctienrsenciin 142 00 








USE 
Kitchbel’s 
Liniment 


For Rheumatism, 
Sprains, Bruises, Aches 
and Pains. e 
It is one of the best 
external liniments sold 
for man or beast. 

It relieves pain like 
magic. 

Sold by Druggists. 


S. B. Kitchel 


Coldwater, Mich. 











T oan 
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28. Balance of expenses us delegute to British 







trades union congress, Andrew F uruseth.. $107 45 
Atty fees, Buck’s Stove and Range co’s 
case, balance ex peuses taking deposition, 
Ralston & BiG... ......-.000c.cccecesssesscoccesces 585 00 
29. Atty fees, H Win-hip Wheatley..... .... o 8 00 
Phone service, The C & P Telephone co.. 9 35 
4,000 l-c stamps. 500 2-c stamps, PO dept.. . 50 00 
30. Printing 200 Jetter-heads for 2d vice- -pres, 
Law Reporter CO .............c.00-0-e--cecceesesss-e-eeee 2 25 


Printing October Am FED, Law Reporter co 776 29 

—s 22,610 copies october AM FED ex- 
tras, Law Reporter co........ 

50,000 644x934 open end envelopes, | BO “Tb, 
manila, printed, W H Roberison.. ese 

Postage on AM FED, P O dept 

Organizing expenses, b Ane H ‘Me Carthy. 

$91.30; John A Flett, $150; E T Flood, 2100; 

Hugh Frayne, $100; A E Holder, $100; 

Santiago iglesias. $76; J D Pierce, $50: 

James Leonard, $150; Stuart Reid, $100; 

Herman Robinson, $150; Wm E Terry. $150 
5 weeks salary, office employes, E Valesb, 

$150; R L Guard. $125: J T Kelly, $125; D F 

Manning, $124.50; J W Bernhard, $155; L 

A Gaver, $95; L A Sterne, $107.15; (424 

weeks) H Evans, $95.20; A 'L McCoy, $0; 

(4 weeks) D L Bradley. $84: James Galla- 

her, $115.28; F L Faber, $92.60; (35-6 weeks) 

I M Rodier, $81.85; M C Farmer, $99.95; 1 V 

Kane, $80; G P Routt, $75.72; A McClellan, 

$127.50; (424 weeks) I M Lauber, $91.10; 

Wm H Howlin $89; A E Hawkins, $63.71; 

G A Boswell, $83.76; D J Nielsen, $94.82; 

R S Thomas, $72.13; J E Giles. $33.28; W 

von Ezdurf, $69.49; (424 weeks) E R 

Brownley, $48.32; W J Campbell, $52.49; B 

E Nabers, $46. 76; Laura Black. 343.63; M 

L Smith, $88.36 ; (5-6 week) H O.terbach, 

$9.50; (1 week) B M Herman, $11.06; (34 

week) L E Roberts, $7.13; (1 week ) Katie 

Ward, 99.38; ( a we ek) M E Rodier, $4.88; 

(24week) Cora EF Poulton, $6.38; (5-6 week) 

James B Kane, $7.57; (134 weeks) E E Barn- 

dollar, $14.07; (% ‘week B L Calhoun, $4.88; 

(44 week) D H Sprague, $4.88; (34 week) 

Ellice Baker, $6.50; (5-6 week) CR Sprague, 

$10.50; (24 weeks) Bessie Davis, $8 50; (2¢ 

week) A B Harkinson, $2; (34 week) Irma 

von Ezdorf, $2.05; (4 weeks) G O pune 

$37. 87. ePrrrrrrrittritit ++) tt tt ttit tittle 
One month’s salary, Sam! Gompers, pre poss 
One month’s salary, Frank Morrison, secy.. a 
Organizing ex penses, Henry MW alker, $100: 

C O Young, $150; H L Eichelberger, $100; 

W C Hahn, $100; Jas E Roach, $15 ............ 00 
Commissionson AM FED for sept............ ..--- 716 42 
Printing: 800 letter circulars, $7.50; correc- 

tions, list of organizations, $16; 500 com- 

mittee report blanks, $4.5; 25,000 proposi- 

tion blanks, $60; 3,000 no 10 envelopes, 

$11.25; 13,000 attendance cards, $20: 40 pads, 

letter size, $6; 3,000 open-shop editorials, 

yg and cover, os 3,000 passwords, $7.50; 
quotations, Spanish, $10; 50,000 price 

lists, $62.50; 5,000 dress to workers, 1 8255 

1,200 letter pe md meen to organizers, $7.50; 

corrections, list of organizations, $11.20: 14 

electros (price list). $6.50; 600 letter circu- 

lars, con vention delegates, $12; corrections, 

list of organizers, $6.40; 600 cards notice to 

delegates, $ -50: 6 sets of proof list of or- 

ganizations, $2; 4 electros, Spanish quota- 

tions. $3; 17 electros open-shop editorials, 


1,220 30 





$15; The Trades Unionist.. 880 35 
Stamps received and used, Frank “Morrison, 

SERGE calves: ~sinnetasiaciininchcbetiestiosstenieanthtbatsieiindaiamne 11 94 

BI  visnstcserssiceciitaiarsinilistalaecnitiianiivnneantaniii $14,280 97 





Government Positions 


made to Civil Service places dur- 
46,712 Appointments }’ ing the past year. Excellent oppor- 
tunities for young people. Each year we instruct by mail 
ds of persons who pass these examinations and a large share 
of them receive appointments to life positions at $840 to $1,'00a year 
If you desire a position of this kind, write for our Civil Service An- 
full information about all government exam- 
inations and’ questions recently used by the Civil Service Commission. 
CORRESPOND 


ENCE COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 








ange 


THE IMMUTABLE REPUTATION OF 


HUNTER 
WHISKEY 


FOR SUPERIORITY IS 
FOUNDED UPON ITS 





ABSOLUTE PURITY 
MATURITY AND FLAVOR 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 














RECAPITULATION, 


Balance on hand October 1, 1968.. .. $188,627 89 








Receipts for month of October, 1908................. .. 14,391 33 

Ee ae ae Re —— $158,519 22 
Expenses for month of October......................... 14,280 97 
Balance on hand November 1, 1908................... $139,288 26 
General fund 33,003 76 
Defense fund... 106,174 49 

Fee icininscicnanicseieneicncetinediainiaenmnamaiiaeeiiilbaitiiés $139,238 25 


FRANK MORRISON, 
Secretary, A. F. of L 





The amount of the remittance from the Amalgamated 
Association of Iron and Steel Workers for per capita 
tax from March toSeptember, inclusive, appearing pub- 
lished in the financial statement in the November 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, under date of September 
28th, should read $30.0) instead of $3.50. 

FRANK MORRISON. 


“SAFETY” 


Insulated Wires and Cables 
FOR ALL PURPOSES 


THE SAFETY 
INSULATED WIRE AND CABLE CO. 
Bayonne, N. J. 
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LION BRAND 


Condensed Milk 


NOT A CHEAP MILK, but always safe and reliable for 
babies. Guaranteed under the Food and Drug Act, 
June 30, 1906. Serial No. 3269. 


Best for Family Use 
Good today—Tomorrow—All the Time 
ALWAYS THE SAME 
Write for Booklet 
SAVE THE LABELS 


Try a Can Do it Now 
91 HUDSON ST., Dept. W. 














When in the Market for Supplies, Go to the Firm that Makes a Specialty of What You Want 


4 THE WRIGRLE RIVETED STP? PIPE WORMS. 


DENVER, COLORADO, jee 





Our Specialty is Straight-Seam Riveted Steel Pipe for All Purposes up to 500 Pounds Pressure 
OFFICE AND WORKS, 3001-3023 LARIMER STREET - - : - DENVER, COLORADO 


GUARANTEED, PATENTS SECURED OR FEE RE- 
TURNED. Send model or sketch for free report as to 
Patentability. Send for finest publications ever issued for 
free distribution ‘HOW TO OBTAIN A PATENT,” with 


100 MECHANICAL MOVEMENTS illustrated and described, and ‘*‘WHAT TO INVENT, 
containing valuable LIST OF INVENTIONS WANTED. 


ONE MILLION DOLLARS treittecin®'Wontp's PROGRESS.” Copy frees 


EVANS, WILKENS & CO., 615 F STREET, WASHINGTON, D. C. 








We Issue Surety Bonds BENJAMIN E.JARVIS 


THE TITLE GUARANTY & SURETY COMPANY ae 


HOME OFFICE, SCRANTON, PA., 516 SPRUCE STREET 
L. A. Watres, Pres.; Joseph A. Sinn, Mgr. Surety Dept.; J. H. Law, Sec. 


Capital ond Surplus Over $1,000,000. Agencies in 
all the Large Cities and Towns 


New York, N. Y., Fred C. Wil- 
liams, Manager, 84William St.; 
Chicago, lll., W. J. Doyle, As- 
sistant Resident Manager, 189 
LaSalle St.; Seattle, Wash.,Jno. 
R. Scott, General Agent,Bailey 
Bldg.; Philadelphia, Pa., The 
Parker Company, General 
Agents, Pennsylvania Bidg.; 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Ball & Roberts, 
General Agents, Frick Bidg. 
Annex;Washington, D. C.,Geo. 
T. Parker Company, Colorado 
Bidg.; San Francisco, Cal., Dan 





F. Carter, Resident Manager jf 
Merchants” ‘Exchange “Bl g.; | Wood Pa.terns ¢ 7 - - Wood Models 
Denver, Colo., P. H. Zurflieh> Resident Manager, Railway Wood Work 
Exchange Bldg.; Kansas City, Mo.,L. H. Phister & Co., Gen- 
eral Agents, Fidelity Trust Bidg.; Des Moines, lowa, Harve G. KIRK ALLEY, NeWaRK, N. J. 





Badgerow, Resident Manager, Youngerman Bidg.; Louisville, 


Ky. Samuel K. Bland, General Agent, Paul Jones Bldg. Entrance from Ward or Laurence Streets 
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BROMO- 





HEADACHES 
“10 cents 

















f B 
LINEN COLLARS 
and CUFFS 


ARE STAMPED 


“Warranted Linen” 
ARE YOURS? 











SAMUEL SWAN, Prest. W. D. LENT, Vice-Prest. 
CHAS. F. TOWNER, Sec’y and Treas. 


THE 


David B. Crockett Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE VARNISH SPECIALTIES 


Eare the origi- 
nal and only 
makersintheworld 
of Genuine Spar 
Composition, and 
Nos. 1 and 2 Pre- 
servative. These 
goods we have 
manufactured al- 
most thirty years, 
by a process exclu- 
siv ely our own, and after a formula which is an absolute 
secret known only to this company. As a result we have the 
best materials ever used as Varnishes. We warrant and will 
defend them against all comers. 


OF LATE YEARS, HOWEVER, 


others have taken advantage of the popularity of our goods 
to bring out numerous imitations which are offered under 
the same or similar names. 

Avoid all sueh as they are not in the same class with our Gen- 
uine Spar Composition and Nos. 1 and 2 Preservative in any 
res —and in all probability will crack, soften, discolor, 
stick, peel, or otherwise ruin interior or exterior finish, 

Please send to us freely for copies of our Architectural 
Hand-Book, Sample Boards, or samples of our goods. 

If local dealers can not supply you, send direct to— 


THE DAVID B. CROCKETT COMPANY, 
Bridgeport, Conn., U.S. A. 











RUBBERSET 
Shaving Brushes 
= OU’RE never bothered pick- 


ing loose bristles out of your 
brush or off your face if you 


use a Rubberset Shaving Brush. 
Bristles are set in Hard Rubber 
which holds them intact under all 
conditions. Fully guaranteed. 25c to $6. 
At all dealers, or write for booklet. 


The Rubberset Company 
48 Ferry St. Newark, N. J. 





BERSET 
Shaving Cream Soap 


NEW lathering medium. Heals 
—cleans—and feeds the skin 
while Jathering. Made of 
Glycerine and Cocoanut Oil. 
Makes thick creamy lather, softens 
beard quickiy, contains no alkali. 
Leaves face delightfully smooth 
and cool. Price, 25¢ Tube. At All Dealers. 
Send 2-c stamp for sample. 
The Rubberset Company 
48 Ferry St. Newark, N. J. 























| 
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HART & CROUSE 
COMPANY 


Royal Boilers 


New York 
Radiators 


BRANCHES: 


NEW YORK - 235 Water Street 
CHICAGO _- - 79 Lake Street 
COLUMBUS - Poplar and Henry Streets 
DALLAS - -_ - 659 Elm Street 
MINNEAPOLIS 742 Lumber Exchange 








‘N 


risrous PACKINGS 


Manufactured by THE 


GARLOCK PACKING CO. 


Main Office and Factory PALMYRA, N. Y. 





Branches: 
Philadelphia New York Baltimore 
San Francisco Boston Buffalo 
New Orleans St. Louis Kansas me! 
Cleveland Denver Salt Lake City 
Chicago Pittsburg Etc., Etc. 














I. KRAUS 


Manufacturer of 


Banners, Badges and Regalias 


For Balls, Picnics, Societies, Campaign Clubs, 
Parades and Conventions. Flags to Hire. 


All Goods Strictly Union Made. 
Telephone, 1728 Orchard 
125 Clinton St., Opposite Williamsburg Bridge 
New York 








Interlocking Rubber Tiling 





Is noiseless, non-slippery, waterproof, and 
thoroughly sanitary, more durable than stone 
or earthen tiles, elegant in appearance, manu- 
factured ina carefully selected variety of colors. 
Endorsed by the best architects and engineers. 
A perfect floor for business offices, banking 
rooms, court rooms, vestibules, halls, billiard 
rooms, smoking rooms, cafes, libraries, 
churches, hospitals, hotels, bath rooms, 
kitchens, etc. 

Samples, estimates, and special designs*fur- 
nished upon application. 


Beware of infringers. Patented. 
Manufactured solely by 


NEW YORK BELTING & PACKING Co., Ltd. 
93 and 93 Chambers St., New York. 














John Reisenweber, Pres. Frederick D. Fricke, Treas. 
Chas. P. Faber, Secy. 


The Excelsior Brewing Co. 


Brewers of 
High-Grade Beers 


_. 33) 227-277 Pulaski Street 
Bottling Department, 227 Pulaski Street 


Office, 254 Hart Street, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Telephone 1558-1559 W’burg. 


WORKERS : 


Subscribe for the 


. . . 
American Federationist 
And Secure Other Subscribers 
IT IS YOUR MAGAZINE 
It defends your interests and advocates your cause 
against that of any other body on earth. 
Published monthly at 
423-5 G St. N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


$1.00 Per Year 10 Cents Per opy 
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Dredging 


FLORY HOISTING ENGINES 


Adapted for Contractors, Pile Driving, 
Bridge Building, Mines, Quarries, and 
Suspension Cableways 





STEAM & 
ELECTRIC 











GET OUR CATALOG AND PRICES 





S. FLORY MFG. CO. :: :: 





Bangor, Pa. 























Established 1860 


AUGUST ROOS’ 


SON 


Copper Work 





OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


232 West 27th Street, New York 








F. EMKEN, President 


New York Malt Roasting Co. 


EMKEN CHEMICAL CO., Proprietors 


A. GAUCH, Sec. and Treas. 


Roasters of Malt, Corn, etc., for the 
Brewing Trade. 
Sole Manufacturers of Malt Coloring (Pure Extract 
of Roasted Malt). Manufacturers of Sugar 
Coloring, Bisulph of Lime, etc. 


Manufacturers of Aromatic Dextrin Malt. 


Office, 175 South St., Cor. Roosevelt, New York 
Works, 52-86 Hancock Street, Long Island City 





UNION LABEL 


UNITED 
HATTERS 


OF NORTH AMERICA. 


HEN you are in, 
w see io it that the 
The Genuine Union Label 


a FUR HAT, either soft or stt@, 
uine Union Label is sewed in 


them in order to get rid 
john B. Stetson Co., of Philadeiphia, Pa., is a non-union 


JOHN A. MOFFITT, President. 


MARTIN LAWLOR, Secretary, Orange, N. J. 


11 Waverly Piace, New Yerk City. 
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“Our Fastener.”’ 








Ask For the Button on Your Overalls That 


WILL NOT PULL OFF in the LAUNDRY 


MADE BY 


Universal Button Company 
=— DETROIT, MICH. == 


Write for Samples to Show Your Dealer 











The J. 2M. Haffen Brewing Co. 


Telephone “71 MELROSE” 


386-398 East 152d Street Corner Melrose Avenue 


NEW YORK 





Established 1831 PEEKSKILL, NEW YORK 


Peekskill Fire Brick Works 
S. D. HorRTON 


Manufacturer of 
Fire Brick of all Kinds; Stove, Range and Heater 
Linings; Fire Clays, Fire Sand and Fire Cement 


Atlantic Brewery 





RUBSAM & HORRMANN 
BREWING CO. 


a & 


Stapleton, Staten Island, New York 


MAY MANTON PATTERNS 


Have won their way into the best homes in the land, because 





they are the Most Perfect-Fitting Patterns in the Market 
Right in Quality 
Right in Design 
Right in Price 


For Sale by Agencies Everywhere ALL 10 CENTS EACH 
A catalogue containing 700 designs, 10c.; by mail, 1 5c. 


May Manton Pattern Company 


132-142 West 27th St., New York 





Estimates Furnished for Installing Millwright Work 
of Every Description 


Frederick Wunder 2 Son 


Brewers’ Architects 
Engineers, Millwrights and Contractors 


The Planning and Supervision of Complete Brewing, Cold 
Storageand Bottling Plants, Malt Houses,Grain Elevators, 
Artificial Ice and All Kinds of Manufacturing Plants 


Office: 957 Broadway, Cor. Myrtle Avenue 
Millwright Works, 589 Kent Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Phone, 1410 Bushwick; Residence Phone, 915 Williamsburg 


FARMERS FEED CoO. 





Telephone Connection 


Brewers’ Wet and Dried Grains, 


Malt Sprouts 


532-538 East Seventy-Sixth Street 
New York 





Charles Katz, President Adolf Prince, Vice-President 
Leo. Stein, Secretary and Treasurer 


The Eastern Brewing Company; 


LAGER BEER 


New York City, Borough of Brooklyn 


BREWERY: 
Bushwick Avenue, Meserole and Scholes Streets 


Telephone, Wmsb’g. 1576-77 
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This special edition of the AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST is issued at this time in 
order to deal with many important phases 
of Labor’s,campaign, which have developed 
since the regular November issue was pub- 
lished. You are urged to read carefully 
the matters herewith presented. Every 
labor man and liberty-loving citizen is 
urged to be active and alert and stand true 
to the great cause of human freedom in- 
volved in this campaign. 

SAMUEL GOMPERS, 

President, American Federation of Labor. 

Editor, American Federationist. 


FEDERATIONIST 





WARNING TO LABOR. 


As the closing days of the campaign ap- 
proach, the strongest efforts will be made 
by the opposition to defeat Labor’s cam- 
paign for its rights. Misrepresentation, 
coercion, and threats of discharge are being 
and will be used. 

Bribery will be attempted, but we can not 
believe that any true union man will be 
bribed, either directly or indirectly, to de- 
sert his own cause, the cause of his fellow- 
workers, and the people. 

Coercion should be manfully resisted. 
No employer, no political party has any 
right to dictate to you how you shall vote. 
Your vote is your own, to be cast at the 
dictate of your own conscience. Let no 
man fail in thisduty which he owes to him- 
self and his country. 

Workers should especially be on their 
guard against attempts on the part of 
Labor’s open enemies, or, worse still, 
Labor’s masquerading friends, to spring 
sensational charges and insinuations as to 
the honesty of the representatives of Labor, 
their loyalty to the needs of the workers 
and the people generally. The plan is to 
spring such charges too late for them to be 
met and answered before the close of the 
campaign. 

No slander against your officers and 
friends will be too vile to be given circula- 
tion. Every scheme that malice, trickery, 
and unlimited use of money can suggest 
will be brought into play. 

We have been warned, and we believe it 
to be true, that the country will be flooded 
a few days before election with newspaper 
attacks and campaign literature making 
false and sensational attacks upon the 
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officers of the American Federation of 
Labor and those who have promised to 
safeguard the interests of Labor. This will 
be done to confuse and distract the minds 
of the voters. 

Every union, every worker, every friend 
of Labor should be on guard against 
attacks of this sort. Consider the sources 
from which they come. Remember the 
object which they aim to accomplish. The 
defeat of Labor’s campaign is the object. 

Never before was Labor so alert to its 
own rights and interest. Never before 
were its opponents so desperately deter- 
mined to divide and disrupt the workers 
and defeat their effort. 

The workers must remember that those 
who have been their tried and true friends 
and advisers for years are not likely to 
prove false to them in this their crucial 
hour of need. The workers must stand 
together for their own interests and all such 
efforts will prove fruitless. 

This is a time that tries men’s souls. 

Workers, be true to yourselves, and do 
not allow yourselves to be fooled and led 
astray by enemies or by those who, falsely 
masquerading as friends, would first disrupt 
your forces and then reduce you to serfdom. 

The enthusiasm of the workers in this 
campaign has communicated itself to the 
masses of the people. It is not a campaign 
by the wage-workers alone. [It is a cam- 
paign by the great masses of the common 
people in conjunction with the American 
Federation of Labor campaign. The issues 
upon which Labor wages this campaign are 


great and fundamental and affect the whole 
people. Labor mass meetings are crowded 
with all classes of people anxious to under- 
stand the essential questions of human 
liberty which are vital to this campaign. 
Especially have those yet unorganized 
rallied around the banner of the American 
Federation of Labor campaign. They 
begin to see that all the toilers have com- 
mon interests and that by uniting politi- 
cally they may help to protect and defend 
the rights of all. Such an awakening of 
the heart and conscience of the people is a 
rare thing and it always presages some 
great movement for the uplift of all. 
This is the most educational presi- 
dential campaign in many years. True, 
the forces of wealth and corporate power 
and coercion are strongly arrayed against 
this struggle of the people, but the people 
will win. 

As workers and citizens we have our 
franchise; as citizens we must use it to 
protect and extend equality of all men 
before the law and secure human freedom 
for all men. 

Fellow-workers and friends of human 
liberty, Labor calls upon you to be true 
to yourselves and to each other, to stand 
faithfully by our friends and elect them, 
oppose our enemies and defeat them, 
whether they be candidates for President, 
for Congress or other offices, whether 
executive, legislative or judicial. 

Men of Labor, Lovers of Human Free- 
dom, be Warned! Be Alert! Be True! 





SAYS FULLER TO ROOSEVELT. 





National Representative of Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, Firemen, and 
Railroad Trainmen Replies to President Roosevelt’s Attack on Labor. 


PITTSBURG, Pa., Oct. 27. 

H. R. Fuller, of Beaver Falls, Pa., 
national legislative representative of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
Firemen, and Railroad Trainmen, today 
made public a copy of a letter which he 
has mailed to President Roosevelt, com- 
menting upon the President’s letter to H. 
P. Grace, financier of Lodge No. 36, 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, who, 





in behalf of himself and associate railroad 
employes, wrote the President, asking how 
they could best serve their own interests in 
the present campaign. The President’s 
reply urged the support of Judge Taft for 
the presidency, and discussed at length the 
candidate’s attitude on questions affecting 
labor. 

Mr. Fuller says in his letter: 

‘*T am at a loss to understand why Mr. 
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Grace should seek information and advice 
regarding Judge Taft's attitude toward the 
railway employes of the country from the 
very one whose influence and administra- 
tion were used to bring about his nomina- 
tion, and is now being used to secure his 
election, when Mr. Taft's labor decisions 
have been discussed in the lodge rooms 
and printed and commented upon in the 
magazines of various organizations of 
labor, including those of the Brotherhood 
of Railway Trainmen, of which Mr. Grace 
and myself are members. 


‘*Misled by President.”’ 


‘‘Had he consulted such publications he 
would have been given the complete labor 
record of Mr. Taft, rather than a partial 
one, and both he and his fellow-employes 
throughout the country who read your 
reply would be in possession of the /acés, 
rather than being in the position of having 
been misled by the President of the United 
States. The most important part of Mr. 
Taft’s labor record is conspicuous by its 
absence, from your reply, and it isto supply 
this deficiency that I write this letter.’’ 

Mr. Fuller then refers to the decision of 
Judge Taft in the United States circuit court 
for the southern district of Ohio, April 
30, 1894, refusing the petition of employes 
of the Cincinnati, New Orleans and Texas 
Pacific Railroad that an order of the receiver 
reducing wages 10 percent be rescinded. 
He quotes at length from the decision, in 
which Judge Taft stated that ‘‘from a 
strictly legal standpoint the employes have 
no standing in this court to call for an ad- 
judication of any rights.’’ The reduction 
was approved by Judge Taft. 

Mr. Fuller then cites decisions of Judge 
Caldwell and other federal judges in similar 
cases, where proposed reductions in wages 
by receivers were prohibited by the court. 


Eight Hour Law and Canal. 

Taking up another phase of Judge Taft’s 
record, the letter states: 

‘*You also failed to give all of Mr. Taft’s 
record with regard to important labor mat- 
ters on the Panama Canal. On January 
15, 1906, 1/r. Zaft, together with his staff 
from the Panama Canal, went before the 
House Committee on Appropriations and 
asked that the operation of the eight hour law 
be suspended on that work. 

‘‘Congress placed a provision in the ur- 
gent deficiency bill suspending the opera- 
tion of the eight hour law in the construc- 
tion of the isthmiancanal. True it is that 
this provision applied to alien labor only, 
yet so far as Mr. Taft and his staff were 
concerned, they desired it to apply to all 
classes of labor, Americans included.’’ 

The letter also states: ‘‘In rendering his 
decision in the Ann Arbor case, Judge 
Taft went so far as to call the late P. M. 
Arthur, then grand chief engineer of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, and 
one of the most conservative labor leaders 
in the world, a conspirator.’’ 

What a jolt Mr. Fuller’s letter must be 
to President Roosevelt, in his effort to 
elect his candidate, Injunction Judge Tait. 
The railroad brotherhoods were the one 
labor asset most conspicuously adver- 
tised as friendly to Judge Taft. Mr. Fuller is 
a most representative railroad brotherhood 
man. He has for years represented their 
legislative interests before Congress; yet 
Mr. Fuller finds himself forced to protest 
against the misrepresentation by President 
Roosevelt of Judge Taft’s record. 

President Roosevelt has always gone out 
of his way in aneffort to cajole the railroad 
brotherhood men. But despite all Admin- 
istration efforts, the railway workers of 
our country are determined to elect their 
friends and defeat their enemies. 





PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S INCONSISTENCY. 


President Roosevelt, in his attacks upon 
Labor, professes to be deeply outraged be- 
cause Samuel Gompers has criticised the 
action of the courts in certain instances, be- 
cause he has intimated that judges are not 
always infallible and that injustice had 
often been done to Labor. 

Has Mr. Roosevelt always refrained from 
criticising or attacking the court’s de- 
cisions? 


It is notorious that the President 
always attacks fiercely anybody who does 
not agree with him. His naive assumption 
of infallibility is almost ludicrous. He 
really seems to think that he has a monop- 
oly of all right-thinking and good inten- 
tions. He simply can not conceive how 
anybody can differ from him and yet be 
right. 

It was President Roosevelt who made 
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the Government Printing Office a so-called 
‘‘open shop.’’ A fact which has been ex- 
ploited to the fullest by the Parry-Post- 
Van Cleave outfit, the National Association 
of Manufacturers, and the Buck’s Stove 
and Range Company. 

It was President Roosevelt’s executive 
order of January 25, 1906, which prohibited, 
upon pain of instant dismissal from the service, 
workingmen in Government employ from 
exercising their constitutionally guaranteed 
right of petition to Congress to secure re- 
dress for any grievance or wrong; yet 
President Roosevelt imagines he can cajole 
the workers into voting for his candidate, 
Injunction Judge Taft. 

He says that he helped the labor 
unions when they were right and dis- 
ciplined them when they were wrong. 
Who was the judge of whether they 
were right or wrong? Always President 
Roosevelt! 

Yet, strange as it may seem, the workers 
themselves are very much of the opinion that 
there are more competent judges of their 
rights and wrongs even than President 
Roosevelt. They prefer the leaders chosen 
from their own ranks, who have made a 
careful study of economic problems for a 
lifetime, and whose judgment and expe- 
rience fit them to decide as to Labor’s 
rights and wrongs. 

This view seems to be /ese majeste in 
President Roosevelt’s eyes. He goes farther 
and assures the country that Injunction 
Judge Taft is always right because he 
selected him for his successor. 

But it is indeed a fact that Mr. Roosevelt 
has abused the courts roundly whenever 
the whim struck him. He has used language 
far more intemperate than any ever used 
by us. 

In a letter to Judge Taft, written some- 
time ago, but published recently, President 
Roosevelt spoke of the ‘‘ dull purblind folly 
of very rich men, their greed and arrogance 
and the way they have prospered—too 
often through the weakness and _ short- 
sightedness of the judges and by their un- 
fortunate possessions of meticulous minds.”’ 

Now, we never used such language in 
speaking either of the very rich or of the 
judges by whose favor they may have 
prospered. 

In a special message to Congress, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt waxed very abusive of Judge 
Humphries and declared his decision in the 
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Beef Trust case was ‘‘ a miscarriage of jus- 
tice’? and came ‘‘ measurably near making 
a farce of the law.’’ Thisis one illustration 
of how President Roosevelt attacked the 
wisdom and integrity of the federal courts. 

Again, President Roosevelt attacked the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
when it reversed Judge Landis’ decision 
fining the Standard Oil Company $29,000, - 
000. Then he said: 

The President would regard it as a. gross miscar- 
riage of justice if through any technicalities of 
any kind the defendant escaped the punishment 
which would unquestionably have been meted out 
to any weaker defendant who had been guilty of 
such offense. The President will do everything 
in his power to avert or prevent such miscarriage 
of justice, 

Even when it was a matier of the abuse 
of the injunction the President in his mes- 
sages has been wont to speak even more 
severely of the courts than do the men of 
labor, although he has in this campaign 
assumed a dense ignorance of the real issue 
on this point. 

In his message at the opening of the 59th 
Congress he wrote of judges who ‘‘wantonly 
and oppressively’’ use the power of injunc- 
tion. Again, in his message to the 60th 
Congress last December he spoke of the 
abuse of injunctions and called attention 
to the ‘‘tyrannical use of what is nominally 
a temporary injunction to accomplish what 
is infact a permanent decision.’’ May not 
the men of Labor assume that he spoke 
more truly in his messages than in his efforts 
to elect candidate Taft? 

We might quote at still greater length, 
but enotigh has been given to show 
that President Roosevelt has by no means 
any great respect for the infallibility of 
courts—when they do not meet his views. 

As to the remedy, he is the individualist 
who wishes to keep in his own hands as 
far as possible the power to dispense gcod 
and evil, therefore he will roundly abuse 
a judge who does not please him, but do 
nothing to help correct the judicial system 
that gives the unjust or tyrannical judge 
undue opportunity to oppress those who 
come to him for the administering or in- 
terpretation of the law. 

The wage-workers hold that the judiciary 
must come to an appreciation of modern 
conditions of industry, that it must apply 
and interpret the laws in the broad spirit 
which makes for the uplift of the whole 
people, that it must emerge from the ‘‘twi- 
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light zone;’’ that as wealth and corporate 
power advance, the judiciary should be the 
bulwark of the common people to defend 
and protect their rights and see to it that 
the workers have an equal right before the 
law with all other citizens. 

President Roosevelt and candidate Taft 
and everybody else who has given the matter 
the slightest investigation fxows that our 
courts, especially of late years, have often 
reverted to medieval methods in constru- 
ing the rights of the workers while the 
greatest latitude has been allowed the cor- 
porations. Labor justly complains of this 
state of affairs, and not only asks legislation 
to correct the evils, but endeavors to build 
up a healthy public sentiment which will 
insist upon justice to all and special privi- 
leges to none. 

President Roosevelt could have done a 
great public service by standing for the 
rights of the people and urging that judi- 
cial abuse and perversion be rooted out, 
but in his desire to elect the candidate 
of his own selection he misrepresents the 
cause of the workers and then gives them 
an additional grievance by insisting that 
candidate Taft should be elected because 
President Roosevelt says he is their friend. 

The workers judge candidate Taft by his 
record and by hiscampaign utterances. In 
both he is found to be quite the opposite of 
a friend to the workers. Misrepresentation 
and abuse of their cause before election 
gives them no hope of fair and sympathetic 
treatment could he be elected President. 
President Roosevelt has weakened his own 
prestige and has not helped Injunction 
Judge Taft. 

Justice Holmes Favors Principle of Pearre Bill. 

The Roosevelt-Knox discussion of the 
injunction question opens up a number of 
critical issues in the campaign. 

Mr Roosevelt denounces the Pearre 
bill to regulate injunctions, which he char- 
acterizes as cruel, wicked, and unconsti- 
tutional, and charges that if Mr. Bryan 
and the Democratic party would support 
that bill it would be offering Labor a sham 
in place of substantial relief. He asserts that 
the Supreme Court judges would not uphold 
it unless the court was ‘‘packed’’ by Mr. 
Bryan for that purpose. This suggests 
the possibility that Mr. Taft if elected 
might ‘‘pack’’ the court for the corpora- 
tions. 
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How does President Roosevelt explain the 
fact that he appointed as associate justice 
of the Supreme Court Chief Justice Holmes 
of Massachusetts after he had made a judi- 
cial record in favor of the principles of the 
Pearre bill, Mr. Justice Holmes, in the 
case of Vegelahn vs. Gunter (167 Mass., 
72), in a dissenting opinion, said: 

‘* But there is a notion which latterly has 
been insisted on a good deal, that a combina- 
tion of persons to do what any one of them 
lawfully might do by himself will make the 
otherwise lawful conduct unlawful. 

It would be rash to say that some as yet 
unformulated truth may not be hidden under 
this proposition. But in the general form 
in which it has been presented and accepted 
by many courts, / think it plainly untrue, 
both on authority and on principle.” 

And afterwards, in 1900, Mr. Justice 
Holmes in the case of Plant vs. Woods (176 
Mass., 492), sustained in the most imp] icit 
termsthe secondary boycott in the most ex- 
treme form the wit of man could imagine. 

Judge Holmes laid down the very prin- 
ciple on the law of conspiracy which Labor 
contends for, ana upheld the legality of the 
secondary as well as the primary boycott, 
and of peaceful picketing. 

President Roosevelt’s denunciation of the 
Pearre bill as a sham is discredited by the 
fact that he appointed a judge of the Su- 
preme Court who upheld the very doctrines 
which the President now declares are ab- 
horrent and preposterous. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s assertion of suve uncon- 
stitutionality of the Pearre injunction 
bill is also discredited by the opinion of 
the Supreme Court of the state of Montana, 
rendered June 1, 1908, which is on all fours 
with Judge Holmes’ dissenting opinion. 
How does President Roosevelt get around, 
the decision of the Montana court and the 
opinion of Judge Holmes. The Montana 
decision is as follows: 


Opinion of Supreme Court, of Montana, 
Rendered June 1, 1908. 


‘‘We hold, then, that a labor organiza- 
tion may employ the boycott, as herein 
defined, in furtherance of the objects of its 
existence, if, however, the means by which 
it enforces the boycott, are illegal, then it 
may render its members amenable to the 
processes of the law, but if they are not 
the courts are powerless to render assist- 
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ance to the person or firm boycotted, even 
though financial loss results as the direct 
consequence of the boycott. It may be 
true, that, speaking generally, no one has 
the right intentionally to do an act for the 
purpose of injuring another’s business, but 
injury, however, im its legal significance 
means damage resulting from the violation of 
a legal right, and itis the violation of the 
legal right which renders an act wrongful in 
the eye of the law and makes it actionable. Tf, 
then, these defendants and their associates 
did not violate any legal right of the plaintiff 
in withdrawing their patronage from the 
company, or in agreeing to withdraw their 
patronage from the company, orin agreeing 
to withdraw their patronage from anyone who 
might patronize Lindsay & Co., they can not 
be enjoined from continuing the boycott in 
force, so long as the means employed to make 
the boycott effective are not illegal. 

‘“The evidence shows that the only 
means used in this instance was the publi- 
cation of the circular in question. 

‘‘TIt is held by the court that if any of 
the individuals in the union could publish 
the circular all may join in its publication. 

‘* Certainly it can not be said that Lind- 
say & Co. had a property right in the 
trade of any particular person. 

‘(In this country patronage depends upon 
good will and we do not think that it will 
be contended by anyone that it was wrong- 
ful or unlawful or violated any right of 
the plaintiff company for any particular 
individual in Billings to withdraw his 
patronage from Lindsay & Co., or from 
any other concern which might be doing 
business with that company; and that, too, 
without regard to his reason for doing so. 

“But there can be found running 
through our legal literature many remark- 
able statements that an act perfectly law- 
ful when done by one person becomes, by 
some sort of legerdemain, criminal when 
done by two or more persons acting in con- 
cert, and this upon the theory that the 
concerted action amounts to a conspiracy. 

‘* But with this doctrine we do not agree. 

‘* If an individual is clothed with a right 
when acting alone he coes not lose such 
right merely by acting with others, each 
of whom is clothed with the same right. 

‘Tf the act done is lawful the combina- 
tion of action is not an element which 
gives illegal character to the act. 

‘*Tt is the illegality of the purpose to be 
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accomplished or the illegal means used in 
the furtherance of the purpose which 
makes the act illegal.’’ 


Roosevelt and the Iron Molders Case. 


President Roosevelt is not consistent. 
Last week he had no words too harsh with 
which to characterize the attitude of or- 
ganized labor on the abuse of the injunction 
power by the courts. Now, a few days 
later, in speaking of the Allis-Chalmers 
Company, of Milwaukee, Wis., injunction 
against the Iron Molders’ Union, the Presi- 
dent says: 

‘* The final decree was of the most dras- 
tic and far-reaching character, and besides 
enjoining the late employes from doing 
acts which were clearly illegal, it also en- 
joined them from any form of picketing, 
from inducing employes to leave the service 
of the company by persuasion or otherwise, 
and from any kind of interference with the 
company, direct or indirect.’’ 

The case was carried to the circuit 
court of appeals and the provisions of the 
injunction struck out which prevented 
peaceful picketing, the right of persuasion 
in inducing employes to join a strike, and 
also all reference to boycotting, on the 
ground that there was no boycott, as the 
members had the right to refuse to handle 
*“struck’’ work wherever they found it. 

‘*The opinion is important,’’ writes the 
President, ‘‘especially in showing that 
much can now be accomplished in getting 
the courts to correct abuses against em- 
ployes in the exercise of the power of in- 
junction, if such abuses are in effective 
form brought to their attention, as, thanks 
to the advice of Judge Taft, they were 
brought in this case.’’ 

Here President Roosevelt himself admits 
that the courts have abused the power of 
injunction by forbidding things which the 
workmen had a legal right to do. Mr. 
Roosevelt shows in this instance that 
he does know that the power of injunction 
is abused by the courts. What is his remedy? 
Is it the enactment of a law to define 
the injunction power and limit its abuse ? 
No; he would have the workmen send 
embassies to the White House to ask him 
and Mr. Taft to bring pressure on the 
courts to reverse such injunctions. Presi- 


‘dent Roosevelt would have himself, or 


Judge Taft, made the Czar, who would by 
gracious exercise of personal favor when 
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he happened to be in the mood occasionally 
condescend to help a poor workman by the 
suggestion of the employment of experi- 
enced and able counsel to get the justice 
which should have been accorded to him 
in the first place. 

The decision reversing the worst features 
of this injunction in the iron molders’ case 
was made only recently. 

It looks like a desperate effort to manu- 
facture campaign material to bolster up 
Judge Taft’s injunction record. 

Even giving this partial reversal of an 
injunction all due weight, let us point out 
that neither President Roosevelt nor Mr. 
Taft touch upon the principle involved in 
the abuse of the injunction power. 

The labor unions are asking Congress to 
define and limit the injunction power to its 
proper function and to make it impossible 
for a judge ora President to exercise his 
personal whim as to whether or not the in- 
junction power shall be abused. 

President Roosevelt mentions Mr. Frey, 
the editor of the Iron Molders’ Journal, in 
connection with this injunction case. He 
evidently wishes the inference to hold 
that Mr. Frey and his organization 
are perfectly satisfied with this method of 
dealing with the injunction abuse. The 
illustration is hardly well taken. Mr. 
Frey is at the present moment on the stump 
advocating the American Federation of 
Labor political program. The American 
Federation of Labor political program in- 
cludes the endorsement of the Pearre bill 
to limit and define the use of injunctions. 
This is the bill which President Roosevelt 
so bitterly attacked a week ago. 

In a letter dated September 26 Mr. Frey 
says: 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Sept. 26. 
Mr. SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, A. F. of L. 

DEAR SIR AND BROTHER: I beg to advise you 
that my service as a speaker will be at your dis- 
posal after the 8th of October. 

I would like to visit those places where the elec- 
tion may be close and where our most prominent 
opponents—such as Speaker Cannon—are running 
for re-election and where some of our staunch 
friends are also making a fight. 

With kindest personal regards, and assuring 
you of my hearty co-operation in the present cam- 
paign, I am, 


Yours fraternally, JouN P. FREY. 


In a previous letter Mr. Frey said: 

The crisis in our affairs has been reached and 
unless there is a complete change in the majority 
of the next Congress we are going to have it rubbed 
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in so hard that it may for the time being check our 
progress completely. 

You may rest assured that I will do everything 
which lies in my power to carry out the political 
program which has been adopted by yourself and 
the Executive Council. I feel that it is the duty 
of every man, both to his organization and to his 
fellow-unionists of other crafts, to support the 
hands of those who are representing them in the 
present political program for labor. 

President Roosevelt neglects to state 
while talking about this Allis-Chalmers 
case, in which the iron molders were in- 
volved, they were so harassed and wronged 
by the unjust injunction that they were 
obliged to give up the strike months before 
the injunction was modified. The injunc- 
tion killed the strike. 

While ‘President Roosevelt is in this 
mood of getting injunctions modified, we 
would like to suggest that he need not 
go so far afield as Wisconsin. 

An injunction has been issued by Justice 
Gould in the District of Columbia, at the 
request of the Van Cleave Buck’s Stove 
and Range Co., against the officers of the 
American Federation of Labor, the affiliated 
unions and their members. This prohibits 
the exercise of free press and free speech. 
John Mitchell, Frank Morrison and Samuel 
Gompers are now being tried for contempt of 
court. The Van Cleave Buck’s Stove and 
Range Co. alleges that in discussing the 
principle involved in the injunction we have 
been guilty of contempt. Surely President 
Roosevelt and Mr. Taft read the newspa- 
pers. Surely they know something of 
this case. Why do they not bestir them- 
selves to help us to justice? This injunc- 
tion is based on Judge Taft’s injunctions. 
Justice Gould quotes him as authority for 
issuing the Van Cleave Buck’s Stove and 
Range Co. injunction. While tilting at 
windmills why not try his lance on the one 
labeled, ‘‘Van Cleave Buck’s Stove and 
Range Co. vs. John Mitchell, Frank Mor- 
rison, Samuel Gompers?”’ 


Stand by Your Union, and Justice Will 
Triumph. 


Labor has been and will be accused of 
partisanship, but in performing a solemn 
duty at this time in support of a political 
party Labor does not become partisan 
to a political party, but partisan to a prin- 
ciple. 


No Trickery Must Rob Labor of Victory. 
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Workers, take the abuse of labor unions 
in Post’s paid advertisements in the daily 
papers, with Van Cleave’s denunciations 
of organized labor, and compare them with 
candidate Taft’s discussion of the labor 
question and his injunction record, then 
compare them with President Roosevelt’s 
attack on Labor over the shoulders of that 
‘‘wicked,’’ ‘‘brutal,’’ and ‘‘unfeeling’’ man 
Gompers. What a strong resemblance 
they all bear to each other; do they not 
suggest acommunity of interest and similar 
attitude of mind? 


Men of Labor, be True to Your Cause. 


WHERE LABOR STANDS 


President Roosevelt has sought to offset 
the bad impression made upon Labor by his 
Knox letter accusing Mr. Gompers and the 
American Federation of Labor of seeking 
to tyrannize over capital, by giving out 
another letter, this time addressed, not to 
a United States Senator representing the 
National Association of Manufacturers, but 
to a member of the Railroad Trainmen’s 
Union. 

Like Bottom, the weaver, the roaring 
lion of ‘the Knox letter coos in the Grace 
letter like an amorous dove. Mr. Taft the 
enemy of labor? God save the mark. 
Never inthe history of the world has Labor 
had a more devoted or unselfish friend. 
Did not Taft do this, and did he not do 
that? Was he not an important member of 
‘‘my’’ administration in which the coun- 
try’sprosperity, and hence more particularly 
the prosperity of the workingmen, reached 
a height unknown since the creation? 
Elect Bryan and the country will be stricken 
as if bya blight. The wheels of commerce 
will cease from turning. The streams and 
rivers will dry up. The great wheat fields 
of the west and the cotton fields of the south 
will become arid deserts. Morgan, Carnegie 
and Rockefeller will die disgraced because 
they will die poor, and so forth, and so 
forth. 

Vain effort to stem the tide. If anything 
is a closed issue in this campaign, it is the 
labor issue. The workingmen of this 
country are satisfied that the Republican 
party is hostile as a party to organized 
labor; that it is in cahoots, as the saying 
is, with the National Association of Manu- 
facturers with its secret program of the de- 
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struction of trades unionism. This is the 
enemy and the frantic appeals to the fears 
of Labor fall upon deaf ears.—Brooklyn 
(N. Y.) Citizen. 


ENGINEERS DENOUNCE TAFT’S 
INJUNCTION 


We have before us a copy of the Locomo- 
tive Engineers’ Monthly Magazine, the offi- 
cial publication of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers, of the date of May, 
1903. In discussing editorially the deci- 
sion of Judge Taft in the legal proceedings 
growing out of the Toledo and Ann Arbor 
strike, in which Chief Arthur was involved, 
the Journal said: 

‘‘We were assured by the press that we 
were engaged in a fealty for our fellow-men 
worthy the highest efforts of noble men. 
Judge Taft’s decision publicly proclaims 
the members of the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers a band of conspirators, 
and he endeavors to impress the public of 
its unfitness to judge of our standing. We 
can not accept Judge Taft’s decision in 
any other light than treason to republican 
institutions and the liberties of the peo- 
ple. It is, will be, and ought to be de- 
nounced and repudiated by all liberty 
loving men.’’ 

This is the opinion held by the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers in 1893 and 
there is nothing in Judge Taft’s record 
since then to change the verdict of labor. 


One of the favorite campaign lies is that 
‘‘Samuel Gompers has been promised a 
high position if Bryan is elected.’’ Ina 
circular dated October 12, addressed to 
‘‘Men of Labor, Loversof Liberty,’’ he said: 

‘‘T have said before, and now say again, 
that there is no political office in the gift of 
the American people, elective or appointive, 
that I would, under any circumstances, 
accept. Not that such offices could be 
lightly put aside by an American citizen, 
but that I believe I can do more for the 
ideas that I cherish and the work in which 
I am engaged, either as an official or asa 
member in the rank and file of the labor 
movement, and the threats of politicians to. 
‘burn brush fires’ behind me wherever 
I may go; to ‘create rebellion’ in the 
labor movement against me and bring 
about my defeat for the presidency of the 
Federation, can have no influence upon my 
mind and can not alter my course.’’ 





